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will be made which will establish the fact of that part of the country being — as we 
have always believed it was — equal, in mineral wealth, to any part of California 
or Mexico. 

Extracts from Letters. 

" Camp, Si-mil-ka-meen, October 8, 1859. 

***** I am detached with 14 men at the N. W. B. station on the Si-mil-ka- 
meen, about 12 miles from its mouth. * * On the 6th my sergeant showed me 
the result of six pans which he washed, and we found it to be worth 6 dollars. On 
the 7th two men obtained 20 dollars each ; others from 5 to 1 5 dollars. We have 
no tools or conveniences, and the men knew but little about digging gold. I give 
you the simple facts, and shall make no comments. * * * It is much coarser gold 
than they found on Fraser River, some pieces weighing 2'50 dollars. 

" This river is very incorrectly mapped, as it is 150 miles long with numberless 
tributaries. It is a swollen mountain-torrent till the middle of July, so that it is 
late before it can be worked. It is my opinion that this gold was washed out of 
the hills contiguous, this year, as these diggings thus far have been on the surface 
only. You know that gold will always, if you give it time, find its way to the bed 
rock. I do not know that they will be developed soon as we shall leave here in ten or 
twelve days, and it will not be safe for a small party to attempt to mine. These 
Indians want a severe thrashing, and then the country can be travelled with safety. 
Our command has kept them civil, otherwise there would have been the devil to 
pay as usual." 

" Camp Osoyoos, W. T., October 10, 1859. 

<< * * * A s man y gold-fevered letters were doubtless despatched by the regular 
mail, it may be important to the exciteable population of your city to have correct 
accounts from the diggings. It is true that a rich placer, yielding from 10 to 30 
dollars a day to the hands, has been discovered, 10 miles above the forks ; but the 
gold is confined to a single locality, the extent of which is not more than 25 by 10 
yards. 

" White, whom I sent out to prospect the stream for 4 or 5 miles above and below 
the placer, has failed to find it in remunerative quantities at any other point. It 
seems to be the opinion of experienced California miners that, rich as the placer is, 
it will be worked out in less than two weeks, and that there is no more gold on the 
river worth mining. 

" I mention all this in order to prevent men who may have heard exaggerated 
accounts from coming this fall. Possibly next spring or summer, miners might 
come and discover something better, but to come from the Dallas nor would end 
in nothing but suffering and disappointment. 

" 1 was always confident that gold existed in the mountains of this territory, 
and expected a discovery by some one of the many expeditions which went out 
last spring." 



XX. — Extracts from the Despatches of Dr. David Livingstone, 

M.D., Gold Medallist R.G.S. {dated December 17, 1858 ; February 

14, May 12, July 26, and October 15, 1859) to the Right 

Honourable Lord Malmesbury. 

Communicated by the Foreign Office. 

Read, January 10 and November 28, 1859 ; March 26, 1860 ; and April 22 and 

June 10, 1861. 

No. 1. 

December 17th, 1858. 

My Lord, — All the members of the Expedition having been 
comfortably lodged about the beginning of November, in the house 
of Commandant Sicard, which he kindly gave up for our use, it 
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seemed advisable 'that the rapids of the Kebra-basa should be ex- 
amined while the water in the Zambesi was still at its lowest. 
They were not seen by me in 1856, and, strange as it may appear, 
no one else could be found who could give an account of any part 
except the commencement, about 30 miles above this. The only 
person who had possessed curiosity enough to ascend a few miles, 
described it as a number of detached rocks jutting out across the 
stream, rendering the channel tortuous and dangerous, A moun- 
tain called Panda Maboa (Copper Mountain — a mass of saccharine 
marble at the top, contains joints of the green carbonate of copper, 
which is said to have been worked — hence the name) stretches out 
towards the range of hills on the eastern bank, so as to narrow the 
river to 60 or 80 yards. This is the commencement of Kebra, or, 
more correctly, Kabra-basa. We went about 4 miles beyond 
Panda Maboa, in this little steamer, and soon saw that the diffi- 
culty is caused by the Zambesi being confined by mountains to a 
bed scarcely a quarter of a mile broad. This bed, viewed from 
a height, appears covered with huge blocks of rock, interspersed 
with great rounded boulders. Large patches of the underlying 
rock, which is porphyry and various metamorphic masses huddled 
together in wild confusion, are also seen on the surface ; and 
winding from side to side in this upper bed, there is a deep 
narrow groove, in which, when we were steaming up, the usual 
call of the man at the lead was, "no bottom at 10 fathoms/' 
Though the perpendicular sides of this channel are generally of 
hard porphyry or syenite, they are ground into deep pot-holes, 
and drilled into numerous vertical groves similar to those in 
Eastern wells, where the draw-rope has been in use for ages ; 
these show the wearing power of the water when the river is full. 
The breadth of this channel was from 30 to 60 yards, and its 
walls at low water from 50 to 80 feet high. At six or seven points 
there are rocky islands in it which divide the water into two or 
three channels for short distances. The current, which we gene- 
rally found gentle, increases in force at these points to four or five 
knots, and as our vessel has only a single engine of 10-horse 
power, it can scarcely stem that amount in open water ; and besides, 
being of an extremely awkward and unhandy "canoe-form," and 
only one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, it is evident we cannot 
risk her in any but the gentlest currents. The attempt to haul her 
through would have doubled her up, so we left her at the begin- 
ning of the first rapid, and went forward to examine the parts above 
on foot. The usual course traders have pursued is to come to a 
point below, where we left the steamer in canoes, and leaving 
them there, go overland through the level Shidima country, well 
away from the mountains which skirt the river, and when they 
reported an impediment to navigation, they referred to the un- 
VOL. xxxi. s 
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wieldy canoes only in common use on the lower parts of the 
Zambesi. These cannot paddle against a 4-knot stream ; nor 
can they punt at a depth of 60 feet, nor tow along a precipice 
often 80 feet high, and always smooth, slippery, or jagged. But 
though there is an impediment to canoe-navigation, it would prove 
none during four or five months each year to a steamer capable of 
going 12 or 14 knots an hour. 

With Dr. Kirk, Mr. Rae, and some Makololo in company, we 
marched about 12 miles nearly north from the entrance, at Panda 
Maboa. The upper bed, in which we were travelling, was exces- 
sively rough, but we occasionally got glances of the river at the 
bottom of the groove, and saw four rapids. The people having 
all fled from some marauding party, we could neither get provi- 
sions nor information, and returned in order to organize a regular 
exploration of the whole difficulty. 

Major Sicard having found out that a native Portuguese, S n * 
Jose Santa Anna, had, when young, hunted elephants among the 
mountains which confine the Zambesi, engaged him to accompany 
us in. our second expedition, which consisted of the seven members 
of our party and ten Makololo. Leaving the steamer at a safe 
spot above Panda Maboa, we proceeded up the left bank, the 
different members pursuing their several avocations as much as 
the roughness of the march would allow. A careful sketch and a 
photograph were made of the worst rapid we had then seen ; 
there was a fall of about 5 feet in 20 yards, but on our return a 
rise of the river of between 3 and 4 feet had made it nearly level. 

Crossing the Luia, a small river coming into the Zambesi from 
the north-east (lat. 15° 37' s.), we turned westwards, and soon 
reached the beginning of the range Shiperizioa, which, without 
knowing the name, we had previously seen. This part of the river 
our guide had only once seen from a distant mountain, and sup- 
posed what was now only a small, and by no means steep rapid, 
to be a large waterfall. The range Shiperizioa appearing to end 
in a fine peak at least 2300 feet high, we resolved to ascend it 
and get a view of the river beyond. A hippopotamus having been 
killed, a party was left to cut up the meat while we went on to 
the peak. It was found inaccessible from the river-side. It forms 
the most prominent feature in the landscape, and we thought it 
right to pay a compliment to our Portuguese friends, by naming 
it Mount Stephanie, after their young Queen. As our guide, 
S n * Jose, had hunted all along the river to Chicona, and a party 
of natives who came to beg meat, agreed with him in asserting 
that no waterfall existed above Mount Stephanie, we began our 
return to the steamer. But after one day's march homewards one 
of the Makololo mentioned that he had received information of 
the existence of a larger cataract than any we had seen, and that 
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too from one of the above-mentioned party of natives, it was at 
once resolved that Dr. Kirk and I should return and verify this, 
while the rest of the party worked their way downwards. 

Accompanied by four Makololo, we now proceeded by the back 
or northern side of Mount Stephanie, and were fortunate enough 
to find a village situated in a beautiful valley, with a fine stream 
of water running through it. The people are called Badema, and 
though mountaineers, possess but little of that brave character 
which we are accustomed to ascribe to such people. They gener- 
ally flee from strangers ; their gardens were seen on the highest 
parts of the mountains ; some of them on slopes at an angle of 
70°, where there was very little soil. They cultivate the native 
cotton in preference to the imported, as the former, though yield- 
ing less, has by far the strongest fibre, and the plants continue 
yielding annually, though burned down to the ground. They 
support the branches which remain by trell ice-work, as we do 
grape-vines ; their looms are of the most primitive description, but 
they value the cloth made from them much more than they do 
our more beautifully woven fabrics. 

Zandia, the head man of this village, furnished us with two 
guides to take us to Pajodzi, the point to which canoes are accus- 
tomed to descend ; for though he asserted that there was no water- 
fall, we considered it our duty to see all the difficult part by 
descending from that point before reporting to Her Majesty's 
Government. The next village we came to gave a totally different 
account ; the men asserted that there was a waterfall so frightful 
as to be perfectly unapproachable : " no elephant had ever gone 
near it, nor hippopotamus ; not even an alligator could reach it, 
and a man might perish with thirst in sight of, but unable to 
approach it." On asking how they happened to get near this 
frightful abyss, they replied that it was more accessible from the 
other side. They had a political reason for not showing us the 
river ; the Banyai, on the opposite lands (Shidima), have been in 
the habit of extracting large payments from the traders for leave 
to pass. Eighty fathoms of calico are sometimes paid to a single 
village, and the villagers here were afraid that blame would be im- 
puted by the Banyai to them in the event of our opening a path 
whereby their exactions would be avoided. By insisting that our 
two guides from Zandia should fulfil their bargain, they went on, 
but led us to a point near Mount Stephanie, where, emerging from 
the mountains, we found ourselves a good thousand feet above the 
Zambesi ; the mountains on both sides slope at a high angle down 
to the water, and there is no upper or flood-bed. The water, 
about 300 yards broad, appeared to us at the height we first saw 
it, not more than a third of this width. The guides pointed to a 
rapid, caused by two rocks about 8 feet high in the middle of the 
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stream, as the waterfall ; but refusing to credit them, we resolved to 
go up along the bank westward. On descending to the water's- 
edge we found the steep sloping bank covered with enormous 
boulders, with a black glaze, as if they had recently been smeared 
over with tar. Wherever the water flows over rocks for a long time 
this peculiar glaze appears ; it has been observed in the Congo, 
and has been mentioned by Humboldt in the Orinoco. The guides 
declared that it was totally impossible to go further, though their 
soles were furnished with a thick cracked skin similar to that of 
the elephant. The marks of these cracks were visible on the sand 
they trod upon. The Makololo head-men— very willing fellows — 
showed me their feet on which the blisters were broken by the hot 
rocks over which we had climbed, and said they were fairly done 
up ; that it was evident the villagers magnified the difficulty from 
political motives ; and that there was no impediment save such as 
we had already seen. On urging them to make another effort, 
they said that they " always imagined I had a heart till then ; 
they were sorry Kirk could not understand them, for he would 
acquiesce in their views and go back — I had surely become in- 
sane ;" and next day they endeavoured by signs to induce him to 
return. Leaving them there Dr. Kirk and I went on alone ; 
but while striving with all our might we could not make more than 
one mile in three hours. It was in truth the worst tract I ever 
travelled over ; our strong new English boots were worn through 
the soles. The sun's rays were converged by the surrounding 
hills into a sort of focus, and the stones were so hot the hand could 
not be held on them a moment, though we were in danger of being 
dashed down into the crevices by letting go for an instant. The 
reflection from the rocks felt exactly like the breath of a furnace. 
I felt sure that if I had come down this way in 1856 instead of 
through the level Shidima country, I should have perished before 
reaching Tette ; for now, with but a fortnight's exposure, and an 
examination of about 30 miles, we all returned as lean and haggard 
as if we had been recovering from serious illness. One of the 
Makololo came up to us in the afternoon, and seeing farther pro- 
gress to be impracticable, we were returning, when we met the rest 
of the party. After sleeping among the hot rocks, where no 
covering is necessary, we next day induced the guides and Makololo 
to go on through the spurs from the mountain, along whose flank 
we were toiling, until they became perpendicular cliffs, requiring a 
great deal of dangerous climbing to get past ; in the afternoon we 
were rewarded by the sight of a cataract called Morumbua, the only 
one we had seen deserving the name ; on both sides there are 
perpendicular walls of rock, along the face of which no towing-line 
could be carried. The inaccessible sides are 500 or 600 feet high. 
The cataract itself presents a fall (as nearly as we could guess at 
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a distance of 500 yards) of 30 feet, and the water comes down at 
an angle of 30°. When the river is full it is at least 80 feet 
higher than when we saw it, and no cataract is visible at the place 
we saw the broken water. We stood in a pot-hole and dropped 
down a measuring-tape 53 feet to the level of the water. In flood 
the river at that same pot-hole is at least 30 feet deep. We wit- 
nessed on our return the effect of a 3 -feet rise, in rendering a 
cataract already mentioned, of 5 feet, nearly level. It is quite a 
moderate computation to say the perpendicular rise among the 
hills is 80 feet. This, while it obliterates some rapids, will, in all 
probability, give rise to others ; and the disparity of statement 
among the natives may partially be accounted for by their having 
seen the river at different stages of flood. Resolving to return 
and examine the whole when the river is in full flood in February, 
we commenced the ascent of the high mountain behind us, and 
were three hours in cutting our way through the tangled forest 
which covers it and all the mountains here. The rains are unusually 
late this year, but the trees had put on fresh leaves, and rendered 
the scenery of a lively light-green appearance. Looking north- 
wards from the heights we reached, we saw an endless succession 
of high hills, chiefly of the conical form. This district may be 
called the beginning of the really healthy region. We slept for a 
fortnight in the open air, and seldom put on a blanket till towards 
morning ; nor did we use quinine : yet all returned in good health, 
and have remained so. 

AVe have ascertained nothing to invalidate the opinion which I 
have expressed, that the highlands beyond this are healthy, and fit 
for the residence of Europeans. The only ailments the party has 
been subject to, with the exception of one slight sun-stroke, have 
been colds, modified by the malaria to which we were exposed in 
the Delta. Dr. Kirk and I have enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health. The only cases of real fever we have seen have been 
among the Kroomen, and, as far as our experience goes at present, 
Europeans are more likely to be safe and useful than Kroomen. 

The geologist reports having found three fine beds of coal ; the 
first 7 feet thick, the second 13 feet 6 inches, and the third 25 feet 
in thickness. They are all in cliff sections, and the last was fired 
a few years ago by lightning, and burned a long time. I have 
already reported on its good quality, though obtained only from 
the surface. Mr. Thornton will run a shaft some distance in order 
to ascertain its quality there. There are immense quantities of 
the finest iron-ore in the same district. 

I was not aware that sugar was manufactured by the natives 
till lately, but I bought six pots of it, at the rate of two yards 
of calico for twenty pounds. This is only the beginning of the 
fine country, and I naturally feel anxious that my companions 
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should have an opportunity of verifying my statements respecting 
both its productions and people. As for the inhabitants near the 
Portuguese, I almost despair of doing anything with them. My 
hopes are in my own countrymen and the natives of the central 
regions. 

I fear it may be considered irregular to send sketches along 
with despatches, but I thought this the best way of conveying a 
clear idea of my meaning. The photographs require varnishing 
and mounting for the stereoscope ; one showing a dead hippopo- 
tamus, while also exhibiting the rocks in the river, will be interest- 
ing to Professor Owen, on account of a rupture in the perinaeum, 
nearly healed when the animal was shot. Another photograph 
exhibits the channel among the rocks. The extreme heat of the 
climate presents many difficulties to the operator, but should it be 
found that they can be transmitted uninjured, aid may be rendered 
to the science of ethnology, &c. 

I beg leave to call your Lordship's attention to the tracings of 
the Zambesi, above Tette, by Dr. Kirk, as presenting, without the 
accuracy of a regular survey, a very fair idea of the river in that 
part of its course. A tracing of the Zambesi from Senna to Tette 
accompanies the sketches of Mr. Baines. It was made when the 
river was at its lowest, and is of the broadest part where the second 
banks make most show. To my eye the water, though often ex- 
tremely shallow, made more figure than it has done in the eye of 
the artist. Mr. Baines's view of it is, therefore, probably the most 
correct, and it may be considered as the river at its very lowest 
ebb. I came up in the same month (November) when the Launch 
was drawing 2 feet 6 inches, and was obliged to drag her by main 
force through four places of almost 50 yards, containing from 18 
inches to 2 feet of water. 



No. 2. 

February 14th, 1859. 

My Lokd, — Referring to the intention expressed in my former 
despatch, of visiting the rapid, Kabrabasa, as soon as the Zambesi 
came into flood, I left orders for Mr. Charles Livingstone and Mr. 
Baines to perform that service as soon as the river had risen 12 feet, 
and, with Dr. Kirk in company, departed from Tette in order to 
explore the Shire' — a branch of the Zambesi which, as far as we 
could ascertain, had never been examined by Europeans farther 
than 20 or 30 miles from the confluence. The water in the Revubue 
having begun to rise, we ascended this stream the same day we left 
the Tette to within a few hundred yards of the seams of coal 
already reported, and thereby proved that, during many months of 
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the year, little difficulty would be experienced in the transport of 
the mineral in flat-bottomed boats. But without steam power I do 
not think that the mines can be of any value to the Portuguese ; 
slave-labour is so very expensive and canoe-navigation so tedious, 
though the coal in vast amount lies on the surface and close to the 
water's edge, they cannot enter into competition with the free skilled 
labour of England. As long as their present system lasts, New- 
castle coals may be placed at the port of the Kongone cheaper than 
those of the Revubue. 

Leaving the coal-field on the 21st December, 1858, we reached 
Senna in three days, and thence proceeded up the Shire'. We have 
always been on amicable terms with the people lately at war with 
the Portuguese, and met therefore with no opposition. We found 
the river admirably adapted for steam-navigation : it is deep, and 
contains none of the sand-banks which render the course in sailing 
on the Zambesi so generally tortuous. Presuming that it might be 
agreeable to your Lordship to receive the remarks of another ob- 
server, I have requested Dr. Kirk to furnish a report of the trip, 
and will only add, that while the inhabitants showed strong sus- 
picions of our being men-stealers, it did not prevent them from 
indulging their passion for barter. They had plenty of cotton for 
their own use, and seemed to be agricultural in their habits. In 
the presents we gave we tried to avoid imparting the idea that we 
thereby paid for " leave to pass." The diffusion of this idea around 
the Portuguese settlements has been a great barrier to the spread 
of their commerce. The information we received leads us to 
conclude that the Shire actually does flow from Lake Nyanja ; but 
seeing the suspicions the first visit of Europeans had awakened, we 
thought that it would be hazardous to leave the vessel before we 
had secured the confidence of the natives. This we hope to effect 
in the course of another visit. 

Our farther progress in the vessel was stopped by the cataract 
Mamvera. Five days beyond this the river is reported to be smooth, 
and navigated by Arabs from Zanzibar in canoes. We wish to be 
allowed to name the falls after Sir Roderick Murchison, and a high 
mountain, whose native name is Manguru, after Lord Clarendon, 
in kind remembrance of the interest he took in the expedition when 
in office. The advantage of having an English name as well as 
the native one is to perpetuate the nationality of the discovery, and 
the point when the native name has changed. 

We returned to Tette on the 2nd current. The Zambesi being 
now about 12 feet above low- water mark in November, it was 
difficult to recognise it as the same river. It is truly what Captain 
Gordon called a " more like an inland sea than a river," and 
exhibits none of those sand-banks to the view which, in trying to 
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depict it at its lowest ebb, we have marked in the tracings sent 
home. 

On the day after our arrival here Messrs. Livingstone and 
Baines returned from Kabrabasa : their reports coincide exactly 
with what I stated in No. 12 as to the effect of a rise of the river 
on the rapid. It thoroughly obliterates formidable cataracts; 
but a vessel of good steam-power is necessary to stem the current 
in the middle and resist the suction of the eddies. On hearing 
that the rapid was so much changed that, but for the mountains 
which had been sketched, the situations of the cataracts would not 
have been known, I felt strongly inclined to attempt hauling the 
vessel up ; but she can carry no cargo, and, besides the risk of her 
breaking up in the attempt, we should very soon be destitute of 
supplies after we had succeeded. 

My Makololo, who may now almost be considered part of the 
expedition, on learning our intention to remain till we knew if Her 
Majesty's Government would send a vessel capable of taking us all 
up the country in November or December next, came forward and 
proposed that I should give Mr. C. Livingstone to lead a party of 
them back to their own country. This seemed so reasonable, it was 
at once acceded to ; but while Mr. Livingstone was preparing for 
the journey an afterthought changed their plan, for, recollecting 
that their chief had ordered them to return with me, " they feared 
that having left me here might be construed into disobedience." 
I mention this to show that in all their conduct since they have 
been associated with me they have been actuated by intelligent 
motives. I regret that I did not feel at liberty to lead them back 
myself till I had received your Lordship's decision about another 
vessel. 

This is the most unhealthy season of the year : fever now prevails 
and is very fatal near the coast. Mr. C. Livingstone, Mr. Baines, 
and Mr. Thornton have had touches of the complaint ; but all 
move about again. It is seldom fatal at Tette, though many are 
attacked. Dr. Kirk and I have never had anything but good 
health since we came into Africa. When the unhealthy time is 
past we propose working in the Shire and Manica. 



No. 3. 

May 12th, 1859. 

My Lord, — In accordance with the intention expressed of revisiting 
the Biver Shire as soon as the alarm created by our first visit had 
subsided, I have the pleasure of reporting to your Lordship that, 
having found the people this time all friendly, we left the vessel in 
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charge of the quartermaster and stoker, with a chief named 
Chibisa (latitude 16° 2' s. longitude 35° e.), and, with Dr. Kirk 
and thirteen Makololo, advanced on foot till we had discovered a 
magnificent inland lake, called Shirwa. It has no known outlet, 
but appears particularly interesting from a report of the natives on 
its banks, that it is separated from Lake Nyinyesi (probably the 
Nyassa, Nyanja, or Uniamesi, which is believed to extend pretty 
well up to the equator,) by a tongue of land only five or six miles 
broad ; and, as we ascertained, the southern end of Shirwa is not 
more than 30 miles distant from a branch of the navigable Shire. 

The course pursued was chiefly north and along the banks of the 
Shire. We were in a mountainous country, and the observations 
of the aneroid barometer, registered by Dr. Kirk, show that we 
daily gained some hundreds of feet of elevation. The river, besides 
rushing over several cataracts, has generally a current as rapid as 
a mill-race. About latitude 15° 30' s. it is about 30 yards wide, 
and the channel, though deep, being but little depressed below the 
level of the banks, it gave the idea of water-power, without dams, 
sufficient to drive all the mills in England. Our route was much 
more tortuous than the river, because we were obliged to go from 
one head-man's village to another, and much delay was occasioned 
by the formalities necessary to convince every little great man that 
we were not a company of marauders. Chibisa was the only man 
who did not feel it incumbent on him to collect all his people 
together before giving us an audience ; but he possesses a firm 
belief in his own inherent dignity. He told us that his father had 
imparted an influence to him, "whereby all who heard him speak 
feared his words." He spoke of it " having entered by his head/' 
as one would a fact in natural history, and we found that he really 
did possess considerable influence in the country northwards, from 
which traditionally his family emigrated. The weight of his name, 
by means of a man whom he sent with us, was of essential benefit. 
Our progress was, however, slow, for, after a fortnight's journey 
from the ship, we were not more than 40 miles distant in a straight 
line. We had come' near a lofty mountain, called Dzomba, or 
Zomba, and on crossing a spur of it on the south, we first got a 
distant view of a part of Lake Shirwa, at the foot of a range of 
high mountains in the east. We had traced the Shire up to the 
northern end of Zomba, but were prevented by a marsh from fol- 
lowing it further on that side. Coming round the southern flank 
of the mountain, on the 14th April, we saw the lake, and were then 
informed that the river we had left so near it had no connexion 
with Lake Shirwa. We then proceeded eastwards, and on the 
18th April reached its shores : a goodly sight it was to see, for it 
is surrounded by lofty mountains, and its broad blue waters, with 
waves dashing on some parts of its shore, look like an arm of the 
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sea. The natives know of no outlet. We saw a good many streams 
flowing into it, for the adjacent country is well watered : several 
rivulets which we crossed unite and form the Talombe and Sombane, 
which flow into the lake from the south-west. The water of the 
Shirwa has a bitter taste, but is drinkable. Fish abound, and so 
do alligators and hippopotami. When the southerly winds blow 
strongly, the water is said to retire sufficiently from that side to 
enable the people to catch fish in weirs planted there. 

The lake is of a pear-shape, only the narrow portion is prolonged 
some 30 miles south of the body where we stood. There is an 
inhabited mountain-island near the beginning of the narrow part : 
the broad portion may be from 25 to 30 miles wide. We ascended 
some way up the mountain Pirimiti, and, looking away to the n.n.e., 
we had 26 u of watery horizon, with two mountain-tops, rising in 
the blue distance like little islands 50 or 60 miles away. The 
natives use large canoes, for fear of storms on it, and reckon it four 
days' paddling in a calm to reach the end ; but with a strong wind 
they can do it in two days. Until it is surveyed, it will not be 
over-estimated at 60 or 70 miles in length. This does not include 
the southern narrow portion of 30 miles. 

The height of the lake above Chibisa Island, where we left the 
ship, was 1800 feet, or in round numbers 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Mount Zomba is over 6000 feet high. In crossing 
its southern spur we were 3400 feet above the ship, and the great 
mass of the mountain rose on our left, apparently of greater altitude 
than Morambala, which, by ascending, we ascertained to be 4000 
feet high. It is inhabited, and we could see cultivated patches 
from below. To a spectator in the far north it will appear as if 
standing in the lake. It is not actually on its shores, but it separates 
the valleys of the Shire and Shirwa ; and, as the natives report the 
Shirwa to be separated from a much larger lake, Nyinyesi, by a 
strip of comparatively level land, which would scarcely be taken 
into account by Arab traders in their descriptions, we see the 
general correctness, so far, of the information collected by the Rev. 
Mr. Erkhardt, of the Church Missionary Society, on the east coast. 
Nyinyesi is also known as the " Great Nyanja ;" but this word, being 
applied to any collection of water, and even to rivers, as the Shire, 
Nyinyesi = " the Stars," seems preferable. 

The whole region was well, though not densely, peopled with 
Mang-anja, who inhabit both banks of the River Shire from Mo- 
rambala up to Chibisa' s place ; but they occupy the eastern bank 
only and the adjacent mountains beyond that point. The western 
bank above Chibisa is peopled by the Maravi. None of this tribe 
are to be met with near Shirwa, so it would appear to be improper 
to identify it with the " Lake Maravi " of the maps ; nor can we 
set it down as that concerning which I collected some information 
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from Seiihor Candido, of Tette, for it was described as 45 days to 
the N.N.W. of that village. The Portuguese do not even pretend 
to know Shirwa. It is necessary to state this, because, after the 
first European had traversed the African continent,* the Portuguese 
Minister claimed the honour for two black men (feirantes quetas, 
trading blacks according to the History of Angola and Pom- 
beiros = trading persons of colour according to the Portuguese 
Archives t), and these blacks, in the memory of a lady now living 
<it Tette, came thither dressed and armed as the people of Londa, 
but proceeded no farther. They thus failed by about 400 miles 
of what was claimed for them ; and now, as Lake Shirwa is found 
to stretch some 40 miles on each side of the latitude of Mozambique, 
and they neither crossed nor came near it, the inference is obvious. 
We made frequent inquiries among the people if they had ever 
been visited by white men before, and we were invariably answered 
in the negative. A black woolly-haired slave-trader once visited 
the part ; but the discovery is not spoken of in reference to such, 
the lake being surrounded by them, but it is claimed for Dr. Kirk 
and myself, as Europeans who accomplished it, entirely ignorant of 
any information that may or may not be locked up in Portuguese 
archives. 

Our friends the Portuguese do not enter the River Shire : the 
Manganja are brave, and repelled an expedition sent in former 
times before it had gone 30 miles. Traders are afraid to go, as 
some native ones have been plundered ; but we have gone about 
150 miles without once coming into collision. The Maganja culti- 
vate the soil very extensively, and more men than women were 
sometimes seen at this occupation. The soil is very rich : the grass, 
generally from 6 to 8 feet high, overhangs the paths, which, from 
being only about a foot wide, there is a perpetual pattering on the 
face in walking. A few yards often hides a companion completely, 
and guides are always necessary, it being impossible to see, on 
entering a path, where it leads. Even the hills, though very steep 
and stony, are remarkably fertile. Gardens are common high up 
their sides and on their tops : they present a pleasant diversity of 
light and shade in the general dark green colour of the trees, with 
which nearly all are covered. Cotton is cultivated largely, and the 
farther we went the crop appeared to be of the greater importance. 
The women alone are well clothed with the produce, the men being 
content with goat-skins and a cloth made of bark of certain trees. 
Every one spins and weaves cotton : even chiefs may be seen with 
the spindle and bag, which serves as a distaff. The process of 
manufacture is the most rude and tedious that can be conceived : 

* Blue-Book for 1857. 

f Examined by Bowdich, to whom the Portuguese minister refers. 
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the cotton goes through five processes with the fingers before it 
comes to the loom. Time is of no value. They • possess two 
varieties of the plant. One, indigenous, yields cotton more like wool 
than that of other countries : it is strong, and feels rough in the 
hand. The other variety is from imported seed, yielding a cotton 
that renders it unnecessary to furnish the people with American 
seed. A point in its culture worth noticing is, the time of planting 
has been selected so that the plants remain in the ground during 
winter, and five months or so after sowing they come to maturity 
before the rains begin, or insects come forth to damage the crop. 

The Manganja have no domestic animals except sheep, goats, 
fowls, and dogs. Provisions are abundant, and at a cheap rate. 
They have no ivory, and few wild animals are seen ; but they assert 
that elephants and large game abound among the Maravi, west of 
the Shire. Their weapons are large bows and poisoned arrows with 
iron heads. Every one carries a knife, and almost every village 
has a furnace for smelting black magnetic iron-ore. Spears are 
rarely seen, but are very well made and of excellent iron. Fire- 
arms have not been introduced ; but a rude imitation of a pistol 
has been made by a people n.n.w. of them in a country called 
Siria, and it is used with powder only on occasions of mourning. 
They were not aware that it could propel a ball. It cannot be 
classed with arms, but with the apparatus of the undertaker. They 
think that making a noise at funerals is the proper way of ex- 
pressing grief. The bodies of both sexes are tattooed in straight 
raised lines, radiating from various points, and all file their front 

teeth with stones, so as to leave them of a semi-lunar shape |jA3j' 

The women perforate the upper lip close to the nose, and enlarge 
the orifice till they can insert a ring of ivory or tin of from one to 
two inches in diameter. Some ladies of fashion have the upper lip 
so drawn out as to admit of a ring, which, with the outer edge of 
the lip, hangs below the chin, and the mouth and under lip appear 
through the upper. All were timid. Men whom we met unex- 
pectedly in the long grass threw down their burdens and ran away. 
It is probable that our dress and colour are as uncouth to them as 
their nakedness and lip-rings are to us. When we entered a village 
the women rushed into their huts and shut the doors in terror, 
and even the fowls would take to wing and leave their chickens in 
dismay. 

When at Lake Shirwa, the people pointed out a pass in the 
mountain-range Milanje, through which a tribe, called Anguru, 
come to attack them with guns. We came close to a large party 
of Bajana or Ajana slave-traders, who were in the habit of carrying 
their captives to Quilimane. They persuaded the Manganja to 
mislead us, so that we did not see them. Some of the women told 
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the Makololo that the Bajana said the English would stop their 
trade, and no more foreign cloth be brought into the country. 
The chiefs tried to justify their co-operation in the traffic by asserting 
that none but criminals were sold. No impudence was shown to 
us except by another party of Bajana slave-traders, and their 
deportment was instantly changed on learning that we were not 
Portuguese, but English. 

In returning to the ship, we went down the Shirwa valley, leaving 
the Shire valley on the west : the narrow part of the lake and the 
lofty mountains of the Milanje range were on our left. This has 
a comparatively flat top, and is inhabited ; but another mountain 
mass more to the north, of equal if not greater altitude than Zomba, 
is so abrupt and jagged as to appear quite inaccessible. No other 
mountain looked sterile. All are covered with grass and trees, and 
are very beautiful. The general vegetation of this elevated region 
in which we were travelling was like that of Londa, in the middle 
of the continent, and like it, too, there are many bogs and flowing 
streams. The people cultivate the manioc largely, like the Ba- 
londa ; but we could not ascertain that their religious sentiments 
were identical. We saw many old people, and the country being so 
high, we believe it to be healthy. It was considerably cooler than 
the part of the Shire to which we descended. We slept twenty 
nights in the open air and on the ground, and got our clothes wet 
with the dew every morning from the high grass overhanging the 
paths, yet returned from our march of twenty-two days in good 
health to the ship. 

We found that Quartermaster Walker had been suffering from 
fever ever since we left the ship, but recovered soon after the proper 
remedies were applied. I take this opportunity to state that Messrs. 
Livingstone, Thornton, Rae, and Baines have suffered frequently 
from this complaint during the last few months : the attacks, how- 
ever, were so modified by our being well provided for, that we did 
not recognise the disease as identical with that from which, when 
destitute of every comfort, I suffered so much myself. The majority 
of the attacks have greatly resembled common colds. Their frequent 
return with the very same symptoms in the same individual, and 
these more intense in the unhealthy season, led us at last to conclude 
that we had been dealing with fever. My own ideas and those of 
Dr. Kirk are completely modified as to what fever is by our late 
experience. We believed that we had entirely escaped the African 
fever, but now consider that all the " common colds " have been 
modifications of the disease : what is of more importance, we can 
cure it readily, and, taken early, in a very short time. Dr. Kirk 
and I have enjoyed excellent health ever since we came to the 
country, though we have been more exposed to malaria than the 
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others. In navigating the vessel, I have been constantly in the sun 
without injury. 

In coming out of the valley of the Shirwa, we crossed a plateau 
between it and the Shire 7 valley of between 3000 and 4000 feet. 
There we got a glimpse of the end of the lake in the south, and 
an opening in mountains near the southern end of Milanje seemed 
to open out a part of the Shire marsh, where we found so many 
elephants. We descended as before mentioned, and thence sailed 
down (to 16° 30' s. lat.) to a branch of the Shir^ called the Euo. 
This we ascended in the steamer 7 or 8 miles to a cataract called 
Pakampinga, and found that by this route we were not much more 
than 30 miles distant from Lake Shirwa.* The chief at the cata- 
ract, called Mororo, seemed quite friendly, and perhaps it may be 
possible to carry a whale-boat over the intervening land between 
the Ruo and Shirwa, and thence to explore Lake Nyinyesi. Some 
time must elapse before a vessel capable of stemming the Kabrabasa 
Rapids can arrive, and we hope that our service in the discovery of 
Lake Shirwa, and the proposed employment of the next few months, 
before gaining the sphere of our more permanent operations, may 
meet with your Lordship's approbation. 

P.S. We have received no news from England during the last twelve months. 
We made inquiry at Lake Shirwa whether Captain Burton's party had reached 
Lake Nyingesi, but could learn nothing about him. If we should find that he 
has already explored that lake, it may modify our plans. Supposing him to 
have succeeded, we may claim the discovery of a lake, and a short route to his. 
We proceed from this to the mouth of the Kongone, in hopes of meeting a 
man-of-war with salt provisions, on the 24th May, and thence to Tette to 
embark Mr. C. Livingstone to make magnetical observations in the new region. 
He was left at Tette with orders to explore the gold- producing country to the 
south-west ; but irruptions of the Caffres, called Landeens, in that direction, 
prevented his accomplishing that service. The geologist has been working at 
the coal near Tette. 



July 26, 1859. 

Enclosure No. 2 contains a report on the navigation of the 
Zambesi, and as that subject has been discussed before the Royal 
Geographical Society and curious assertions made on the ground 
of a mere theory, as that " wheat cannot grow in certain latitudes 
at the level of the sea," while we have it flourishing before our 
eyes, and that cotton (which my brother, Mr. C. Livingstone, 
who understands the subject, pronounces to be so good as not to 
require the seed to be introduced from America) " is not fit for 
the mills of Manchester," it may be well to submit this Report to 
that Society. 

* Difference of altitude, probably 2000 feet. 
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Report on the Navigation of the Zambesi. By Dr. David Living- 
stone, m.d., f.r.g.s., &c, H. M. Consul in Central Africa. 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the value of the Zambesi 
for commercial purposes, it is necessary to recollect that we were 
obliged in the first instance to trust to the opinions of naval 
officers who had visited it, and the late Captain Parker, together 
with Lieutenant Hoskins, having declared that it was quite capable 
of being used for commerce, though the Portuguese never did, 
and do not now enter it directly from the sea, we trusted in the 
testimony of our countrymen, and though we failed to find a 
passage in by Parker's Luabo, we discovered a safe entrance by 
the Urande Kong one ; and H. M. S. Lynx, Captain Berkely, at a 
subsequent period, found a good channel by the main stream 
(Parker's Luabo) though we had failed to observe it in a three 
days' search. The question of safe entrance from the sea having 
thus been satisfactorily solved, our attention was next directed to 
the rest of the river, the subject of this report. It is desirable 
also to remember that, in an experimental expedition like ours, 
it was plainly an imperative duty to select the most healthy 
period of the year, in order to avoid the fate of the Great Niger 
Expedition. Had we come at any time between January and 
April, a large vessel could have been taken up as far as Tette, 
but that is the most unhealthy time of the year, and we then 
looked on the African fever as a much more formidable dis- 
ease than we do now. We entered the river in June, when it 
was falling fast, but even then the official reports of Captain 
Gordon and other naval officers were precisely the same as those 
of Captain Parker and Lieutenant Hoskins. Their testimony, 
however, referred to only about 70 miles from the sea, Mazaro, 
the point at which the Portuguese use of the river begins. We have 
now enjoyed a twelvemonth's experience, which is the shortest 
period in which all the changes that occur annually can be noted, 
and we have carefully examined the whole, from the sea to Tette, 
five times over, in a craft the top-speed of which (3^- knots) 
admitted of nothing being done in a hurry, and may therefore 
be considered in a position to give an opinion of equal value to 
that of flying visitors, better qualified in all other respects for the 
task. As a report on the river would be incomplete without 
a description of it when at its lowest, I sent the journal of 
Mr. T. Baines to the Society, which was written at the worst part 
of the river, and in a season said by all to be one of unusual 
drought. Mr. Baines was taken up by a southern channel, which 
contained much less water than that which we ascended a month 
later ; but adopting that journal as showing what the river may 
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again become in a season of drought, I would only add that in 
passing from the sea to Tette, when the" river had fallen still 
lower than at the period when the journal was penned, we were 
obliged to drag the vessel over three crossings, 100 or 150 feet 
long, of from 24 to 18 inches of water. It is not, however, to 
be understood that such is then the general depth. In the broad 
parts of the river we have three or four channels, and the greater 
part of these channels contains water from 8 to 15 feet deep, 
even when the river has reached its lowest ebb. But we are 
often obliged to cross from one channel to another, and sometimes 
from one bank to the other ; and it is in these crossings that the 
difficulties occur. I am not aware that anything has been written 
on the form of the bottoms of rivers, but familiarity with that and 
the signs on the surface will enable one man to find three fathoms, 
while another will run aground in one or two feet. From our 
experience of a year in which the river was unusually low, and the 
rise deferred to a later than ordinary period, it is certain that a 
vessel really of 18 inches or 2 feet draught could ply at all seasons 
on the first 300 miles of the Zambesi. 

At my suggestion, a tide-pole was planted at Tette by .Major 
Sicard, and the lowest point the river reached in November, 1858 
(that in which 18 inches were found in a few crossings), adopted 
as the low-water mark. By careful measurement with the theodolite, 
the river was found at that point to be (964) nine hundred and 
sixty-four yards from bank to bank, which, if I remember rightly, 
is more than twice the width of the Thames at London Bridge. 
At its lowest ebb it contained between 300 and 400 yards of 
water of various depths. The deep channel of this, in which the 
vessel lay, from 12 to 15 feet deep. As it enables one to form a 
clear idea on the subject, I may mention that we lost an anchor 
there when the water rose, and, the volume of water being always 
considerable, we have no hope of getting it again by being left 
high and dry as a certain ship is represented at her anchorage in 
the Niger.- At Shiramba Dembe the river is 3490 yards wide, or 
If geographical mile nearly. At Shigogo it is broader, probably 
3 miles, but large islands divide it into five or six channels, it 
is evident that with such an amount of spread, if the current of 
the Zambesi were very rapid, a rise of several feet at Tette would 
be of comparatively small value at Shigogo. We, therefore, took 
the precaution of marking a perpendicular rock at the east end of 
Lupata, adopting as at Tette the top of 18 inches at the crossings 
as low-water mark, and carefully measured the velocity of the 
stream at the most rapid parts we knew. The result obtained both 
by patent and common logs was that no part of the river below 
Kabrabasa has a current of 4 knots. We were particularly 
suspicious as to the correctness of this result, as some of our naval 
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friends, judging from sight only, spoke of 6, and even 8 knots, but 
re-measuring the common log and observing the patent log hour 
after hour, in parts that this vessel could barely stem, showed no 
more than 3^ knots. The general current is 2\ knots and under : 
the heights of the river, observed by Major Sicard and by our- 
selves at Lupata and elsewhere, may therefore be considered as 
applicable to the whole stream. The amount of fall noticed also 
in the table, being only once down to 1\ feet, shows that the 
character of mountain-torrent cannot be applied to the noble 
Zambesi any more than it can be to the Nile. 

From November to January the river rose gradually to 8 feet 
above low- water mark. From the 15th of January to the 15th of 
May it had depth enough for a large vessel, though Major 
Sicard remarks that this year it attained only a minimum height : 
and the accuracy of this is confirmed by the fact that only a small 
quantity of wheat is sown, the parts flooded by the river being the 
parts employed for the crop. The data now submitted appear to 
prove that a vessel of 2 feet draught, such as are necessary for 
the Mississippi, could run the whole of ordinary years. We know 
of no other observations on which the navigability or non-navi- 
gability of the river can be pronounced upon, but leave them for 
the consideration of those better qualified to give an opinion. 

We have in the course of one year cut up into small pieces 
upwards of 150 tons of lignum vitse alone, which, according to 
the average prices in London during 1858, was worth about 
900Z. This wood, when dry, was, in the absence of coal, the only 
fuel with which we could get up steam, owing to the boiler-tubes 
being singularly placed all on one side and chiefly below the level 
of the fire, from which novel arrangement one side remains long 
cold while the other is hot, like a patient in the palsy ; and four and 
a half or five mortal hours of fuel-burning are required to get up 
steam; yet by incessant labour and a dogged determination to 
extract all the good possible out of an engine probably intended to 
grind coffee in a shop-window, we have traversed 2350 miles of 
river. Now, had we been permitted to show what could be 
effected in this one branch of Commerce, it is not unreasonable to 
say that every time the saw went through lignum vitae it might 
have been to secure or dress a log. Without any great labour 
we might have cut a thousand instead of one hundred and fifty 
tons of that valuable wood, and given a practical exposition of 
what may, and very probably soon will be effected by the Germans 
in Zambesi commerce. 

The only paper that reached us up to the middle of June last 
contained a short notice of the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in which some interesting assertions were made in con- 
nection with a pretty theory and an engineering plan, that the 
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Zambesi, which, under the very serious disadvantages of that plan, 
we have actually been navigating, was not navigable at all. If 
our fellow-members will only believe that we have a merry smile 
on our faces, we would venture to move, for the support of the 
theory, in parliamentary fashion, that the word ought be inserted 
thus: "Wheat ought not to grow at the level of the sea;" 
" indigo ought not to grow more than a foot high," and " it ought 
not to contain indigo at all." " The seeds of cucumbers and 
water-melons ought not to contain a fine bland oil, fit for the 
purposes of the table," because that would be like " extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers." " The Zambesi ought not to be 
navigable for commercial purposes," and the Steam Launch 
" Asthmatic " " ought to have been intended to draw " something 
more than merely " grist to the mill." 

If there be wind enough to cause a slight purl on the water, 
any one ascending a river may observe dark blue lines stretching 
across the stream. These by native pilots are called " Kwettes," 
and betoken the edge of banks under water. It may be observed 
also that one bank or other of the river is worn so as to be per- 
pendicular; and that these perpendicular parts alternate from 
one side to the other at greater or less distances according to the 
rapidity of the current. The submerged banks are generally of a 
semilunar form at the lower edge, or part farthest down the 
stream ; and this is invariably the shoalest portion in the whole 
bank. They lie diagonally to the direction of the river, the 
angle of direction being less or greater according as the river is 
high or low. The kwette is the part immediately below the shoal- 
edge of the bank, and the importance of knowing them by the 
blue line and other signs may be judged by the fact that, while 
in the kwette you may have from two to three fathoms up to the 
very edge of the convex mass, on it you may not have one foot. 
The formation of these banks it is difficult to explain without 
drawings. The water actually rolls over and over sideways* 
towards the part of the bank situated up stream, and there lies 
the deep channel. The proper course is to curve round in the 
kwette till the upper third of the submerged bank is reached, then 
enter on the bank where you have deep water along towards and 
in the side which is cut perpendicularly. This, which often is 
miles in length, is called by the pilots " Kokole." Sometimes the 
semilunar banks are placed in pairs, and the water between them 
is very deep ; but the furrow of three or four fathoms ends in a 
triangular shoal. The upper third of one of the banks, on which, 
in our bright sunshine, a distinct bulge shows the most water, is 
to be chosen for getting out of the deep channel before reaching 
the shoal. My ignorance whether anything has been written on 
the subject, and desire to wipe out possibly an unmerited reproach 
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by an American author, the Rev. Mr. Bowen, that our officers 
were ignorant of the laws which determine the channel of deep 
water in the Niger, are offered as excuses for venturing these few 
remarks. If I succeed in inducing the better qualified among your 
members either to point out what has already been done in 
describing the bottom of rivers, or in working out the subject 
which I have but touched on, I shall not have incurred the charge 
of presumption in vain. In July last year we ran aground 
perpetually by going straight ahead, while in September, when 
the river was much lower, Mr. Medlycott of H. M. S. Lynx, seemed 
to know the kwettes and banks intuitively, and never touched 
at all. 

The submerged sandbanks, as on the Nile, are the greatest 
difficulty in Zambesi navigation. Each river has its own dis- 
advantages. The Mississippi has its snags, and it is said requires 
vessels of a peculiar build and only 2 feet draught. The Hoogley 
has its own very peculiar difficulties of entrance, and so has the 
landing-place at Madras ; but difficulties are not impossibilities. 
A great difficulty, the African fever, is, we hope, rendered less 
formidable, and, in spite of the theory that Europeans cannot live 
and labour in the tropics, we find that hard work, with the good 
food most conscientiously supplied by Mr. Wilson of Glasgow, and 
a merry heart, have secured as fair a share of health as we should 
have had in London. 

From October, 1858, to June, 1859, 5782 elephants' tusks have 
gone down the Zambesi from Tette alone ; of these two-thirds were 
large, or upwards of 50 lbs. each. The weight of the whole was 
in round numbers 100,000 lbs. All merchandise is carried* in 
large unwieldy canoes, which cost between 60/. and 70/. each. 
When loaded they draw about 2 feet and carry 2 tons, at an 
expense of 10/. sterling from Quilimane to Tette, when the river 
is full. When the small channel between the Zambesi and the 
Quilimane river is dry, which is the case at least nine months in 
the year, the expense is much increased by the land-carriage to 
Mazaro. English manufactured goods come in a roundabout way 
by Banian or Gentoo traders from Bombay, and they are obliged 
to give larger prices for ivory than the Americans or Germans., 
who are absorbing all the trade of Eastern Africa. Several Tette 
merchants have been waiting at Quilimane for months in expecta- 
tion of American ships with cottons. For the information of 
mercantile men it may be added that the American calicoes 
are coarse, unbleached, yard-wide cottons, costing at Quilimane 
between bd. and 6d. per yard ; and muskets, inferior to English 
trade arms, from 26s. to 36s. each. With calicoes, guns, and 
gunpowder, they easily secure all the trade on the east coast 
below Zanzibar. No attempt is made to encourage the native 
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taste for better articles, which exists quite as strongly here as 
on the west coast. Red and blue colours are often unravelled, 
respun, and rewoven into country cloths, and towards Lake 
Shir w a the only scraps of these colours that come into the country 
are exclusively claimed by the chiefs. 



The Right Hon. Lord /. Russell, m.p., $-c, Foreign Office, 
MY LOBD — October, 15, 1859. 

I have the honour to convey the information that we 
have traced the river Shire up to its point of departure from the 
hitherto undiscovered Lake Nyinyesi or Nyassa, and found that 
there are only 33 miles of cataracts to be passed above this, 
when the river becomes smooth again, and continues so right into 
the lake in lat. 14° 25' s. We have opened a cotton and sugar 
producing country of unknown extent, and while it really seems 
to afford reasonable prospects of great commercial benefits to our 
own country, it presents facilities for commanding a large section 
of the slave-market on the east coast, and offers a fairer hope of 
its extirpation by lawful commerce than our previous notion of 
the country led us to anticipate. The matter may appear to your 
Lordship in somewhat the same light, if the following points in the 
physical conformation of the country are borne in mind. 

There is a channel of about from 5 to 12 feet, at all seasons 
of the year, from the sea at Kongone harbour up to this cataract, 
a distance of about 200 miles, and very little labour would be 
required to construct a common road past the cataracts, as the 
country there, though rapidly increasing in general elevation, is 
comparatively flat near the river. 

The adjacent region may be easily remembered as arranged in 
three well-defined terraces. The lowest of these is the valley of 
the Shire, which is from 1200 to 1500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and exactly like the valley of the Nile near Cairo, but beyond 
the cataracts somewhat broader. The second terrace lies east of 
this, and is upwards of 2000 feet in altitude, and some 3 or 4 
miles broad. A third terrace, still further east, is over 3000 feet 
high at its western edge, or about the height of Table Mountain 
at the Cape, which is often mentioned as the most remarkable 
mountain in that part of Africa. The terrace is 10 or 12 miles 
broad, and is bounded on the east by Lake Shirwa, or Tamandua, 
and a range of very lofty mountains. On this last terrace rises 
Mount Zomba, which, on ascending, we found to be in round 
numbers 7000 feet high ; a mass of the same mountain, 8 or 10 
miles distant from our encampment on it, must be at least 8000 
feet in altitude. 
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These features of the country are mentioned in order to show 
that we have very remarkable varieties of climate within a few 
miles' distance of each other. We travelled in the hottest season 
of the year, or that called in Western Africa " the smokes," when, 
from the burning of tens of thousands of acres of tall grass, the 
atmosphere takes on a good deal of the appearance of a partial 
London fog ; only here it is broiling hot. While we were marching 
in the Shire valley, or lowest terrace, the air was sultry and 
oppressive, the thermometer in the shade even often standing at 
96°, and the water never under a temperature of 81° Fahr., but 
when we ascended the second terrace, the air became delightfully 
cool, and every mile or two we crossed a running rill of deliciously 
cold water. The third terrace was cold, and equally well supplied 
with running brooks ; while on the top of Zomba our native com- 
panions complained bitterly of the cold. 

The mountain itself is of large extent, and at the part we 
ascended there is a large valley with a fine stream and much 
cultivation on the top ; several parts of it are well wooded, and 
Dr. Kirk, the botanist, found pepper growing wild : an indication of 
a decidedly humid climate. On each of the three terraces cotton 
is cultivated extensively : this is not of the indigenous variety only, 
but foreign seeds have come up the Shire to some parts of the 
terraces, and also to the lake region, from the east coast. The 
length of staple to which these imported varieties have attained 
shows a suitable soil and climate. A good deal of salt is met 
with in certain soils here ; and in all probability sea-island, the 
dearest of all cottons, would flourish, for specimens of common 
kinds were found superior to the Egyptian. The indigenous variety 
feels more like wool than cotton, but foreign seeds were eagerly 
accepted by the people from Mr. C. Livingstone, and the best 
means for disarming their suspicions that we might turn out to be 
a marauding party, was frankly to state that we came to find out 
and mark paths for our traders to follow and buy their cotton. 

Our route was northwards to the Zomba, and then along the 
valley of the Shire in the same direction. The land beyond the 
mountain named, contracts into a narrow isthmus between the two 
lakes, Shirwa or Tamandua, and Nyingesi, or Nyassa. The entire 
length of the former is 90 miles ; but we could get no information 
as to how far the latter extended. All that the natives on its 
banks knew was that it went a long way to the north and then 
turned round into the sea. We reached it on the 17th of 
September, but could not proceed with the exploration. 

We found a heavy swell on the lake, though there was no wind, 
and there was no appearance of the water ever falling or rising 
much from what we saw it. The river Shire never varies more 
than 2 or 3 feet from the wet to the dry season, and as it is 
from 80 to 150 yards broad, 12 feet deep, and has a current of 
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2 J knots an hour, the body of water which gives it off must be 
large and have considerable feeders. At its southern end the lake 
seemed 8 or 10 miles broad, and it trended away to the N.N.w. ; 
a hilly island rose in the distance. It is small, and is called 
Bazulu. The same range of lofty mountains that lies east of 
Shirwa, or Tamandua, appeared as if continued along the north- 
east shore of Nyassa. 

But the most important point in the geography is this : the 
lakes Tamandua and Nyassa lie parallel with the east coast, and 
all the trade, lawful and unlawful, from the interior to the coast, 
must cross the Shire at certain fords in order to get along the 
narrow isthmus between the lakes without embarking in either. 
The principal ford is at the point of departure of the Shire from 
the lake. There we met a large east coast slaving-party coming 
from Cazembe's country (in Londa), having an immense number 
of slaves and elephants' tusks. As soon as they knew that we 
were English, they made off by night along the isthmus referred 
to, and, having crossed it, they could diverge to the Angosa River 
or to Mozambique and other ports on the east coast. 

It is highly probable that a small steamer on the Shire and 
Lake Nyassa would, through the influence of the English name, 
prevent slave-parties from passing the fords, and goods could be 
furnished to the native traders at Lake Nyassa as cheap as they 
can get them on the east coast, which involves a month's journey 
farther. By purchasing cotton from the people on the banks of 
the lakes, and ivory from the traders who annually come past in 
great numbers from their tribes far in the west, there is a high 
degree of probability that we could cut up the slave-trade by a 
high district at its source. We were in the slave-market, and the 
capabilities of the country for the production of cotton cannot be 
over-estimated. There are no frosts in any part of the region to 
endanger or cut off the crops as in America ; the people are said 
by the Portuguese to be of quick apprehension even in a state of 
slavery. Unlike the Caffres, they have no cattle, but are great 
agriculturists, both men and women working at the employment, 
to which they are addicted. There is no large confederation, so 
far as we could learn ; each group of villages is nearly independent 
of the others, and, though well peopled as compared with the 
country near the Portuguese, scarcely one-fifth capable of cultiva- 
tion has been under the hoe. The worst feature we observed in 
the people was the consumption of large quantities of native beer 
and Indian hemp. I saw more intoxication in the forty days of 
our march on foot than I had seen in other parts during sixteen 
years. It is a sort of silly drunkenness ; only one man had 
reached the fighting stage ; and he was cured by one of the 
Makololo thrusting him aside from the path he wished to obstruct, 
and giving him a slap in the face. 
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Our party consisted of Dr. Kirk, Mr. C. Livingstone, Mr. Rae, 
and 33 Makololo. Presuming that " first impressions" of the 
country may be more agreeable than the statements of an old 
traveller who has seen so much of the same fine region far to the 
west, I enclose a sketch of our late journey by Mr. C. Livingstone, 
which possesses both accuracy and freshness. 

We marched on foot more than 250 miles, and were away from 
the vessel forty days. We had no difficulties with the natives, 
though no white man had ever traversed the country before, 
and we trust that our services will meet with your Lordship's 
approbation. 

Extracts from Letters from Dr. D. Livingstone to Sir Th. Maclear, f.r.g.s. 
My dear Friend, Tette, 19th Dec, 185.S. 

I can only give you a short note this time, and I hope it will suffice to 
report progress. 

We went up to the rapid of Kabra, or, as it ought to be written, Kabra-basa 
(cut toil, viz. of paddling), while the water in the Zambesi was at its lowest. 

We found no one at first who had ever been beyond the entrance, and no 
account except that of a number of detached rocks, jutting out of the water 
across the stream. 

Portuguese writers, having been no nearer to the Falls than the Coal, have been 
as much at a loss about it as we, so much nearer the difficulty, and it has been 
spoken of by them as an " impediment to navigation," which the uninitiated 
would never dream of as merely applicable to canoe, alias bum-boat navigation. 
We steamed up four miles past the entrance in this frightfully feeble asthmatic 
dingy of a steamer, and found, to our surprise, that the difficulty consists of 
the Zambesi being confined to a narrow bed (a quarter of a mile, say), and then 
to a still narrower one, in that same bed, or a groove cut out in hard porphoritic 
and syenitic rock. The breadth is from 30 to 40 to 60 yards broad, the walls 
rise from about 30 feet to 80 or 100 feet and are generally perpendicular — 
smooth, water-worn, and full of holes. While steaming up this, the man at 
the lead constantly called out, " No bottom at 10 fathoms !" During flood the 
groove is filled, and the bed above, too, makes a clear perpendicular rise of the 
river of from 80 to 120 feet. 

We found that rocky islands divided the water in the groove into two or 
more channels, and there the current, generally gentle, becomes too rapid for 
this vessel : it is a barrier to canoe navigation in this way. The heavy canoes, 
with eight paddles, stem a 4-knot current ; that is also the case with ourselves. 

Mr. Medlycott, r.n., in trying her without an ounce of cargo, found a stiff 
breeze held her paddles, though she had about 20 lbs. more steam than her 
makers allowed. 

When the current is too rapid for paddling, the canoe-men tow, or punt it ; 
but towing from a height of 80 feet on slippery rocks, and punting at 60 feet, 
make them " Kabra-Jbasa " — cut that labour — and carry the goods over the 
Shidima country to a point where the river is again broad. We left the vessel 
at the first 4-knot current we met, and examined about thirty miles on foot ; 
and certainly that was the very worst bit of travel I ever went through. 

The flood-bed is generally covered with enormous blocks of rock, rounded, 
and covered with a black glaze. At one part we were travelling at the rate of 
one mile for three hours — the rocks so hot, the hand could not be held on 
them an instant. 

The natives declared that the cataract of which we were in search had never 
been approached by " elephant or hippopotamus ; not even an alligator had 
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ever gone near it, and a man might perish of thirst in sight of it, but unable to 
descend to it." This refers to the high perpendicular walls on each side, along 
which no towing line could be carried, supposing we attempted to go up by 
mere force of hauling. The cataract was impassable at low water, as the angle 
the water comes down at is about 30°, but the water in flood rises clear 80 
feet, and no broken water is then visible. 

We saw another cataract of 5 feet fall become level by a 3 feet rise of river. 
I have not the smallest doubt but a steamer of good power would pass up 
easily in flood ; but we cannot venture to tow this, as she was but one-sixteenth 
of an inch thick when new, and would crumple up like an old kettle in a rapid. 

Dr. Kirk and I, with four Makololo, weut up to the worst or unapproachable 
rapid, called " Morumbua." Our companions were most willing fellows ; but 
at last gave in, showing their horny soles blistered, and the blisters broken. 
Our good strong boots were quite worn through : a pair of " powries" (none-such) 
went as the others, though in ordinary travelling there was no wearing them 
down. On still urging the Makololo to another effort, they said that " they 
always believed I had a heart, till then ; I had surely become insane, and they 
were sorry Kirk could not understand them, for if he could he would go back 
with them." A fortnight and thirty miles made us all lean and haggard, as if 
recovering from severe illness. Had I come by this way in 1856, I should 
never have reached Tette. I do not attempt to describe the rocks, broken, 
twisted, huddled about in the wildest manner and confusion, over which we 
struggled: it is impossible. But this region, with its lofty healthy mountains, 
will yet become famous for tourists. We climbed over mountains 2000 or 2300 
feet high, and cut our way through the tangled forest that covers them. I once 
thought highly of field-geography, and despised that of the easy chair ; but I 
gave in now. Commend me to travelling with a pair of compasses or seven- 
league boots, with any regard to the slight obstacles which Nature has interposed. 
Easy-chair geography will do for all the easy-going people, and is often believed 
in by even the public ; but you need not suppose I have been going the 
length of making no observations, though I cannot send you any on this 
occasion ; no time to transcribe. 

We had small-pox at Tette. I tried inoculation of a heifer to get the vaccine 
virus ; but it did not take — perhaps from the great heat of the weather. I read 
some experiments of a Mr. Ceeby on the subject, but have forgotten how the 
thing was managed. By next ship please send me vaccine virus, in capillary 
glass tubes. We are all well, thanks to our Almighty Protector. 

Affectionately yours, 

David Livingstone. 

N.B. — I have applied for a steamer of sufficient power. If they don't give it, I 
have ordered one at my own cost. I won't stick. 



My dear FriEnd, Morumbala, January 13, 1859. 

We are returning from a trip up the Shire, and have been so unfortunate 
as not to be able to tell where we have been ; we could not get a latitude, even 
though we spent nine days in the ascent, and waited three for the appear- 
ance of the stars, but we got nothing but clouds and rain. By D. R. we went 
120 or 130 miles in a northern direction from this,* and found the river far 
more navigable than the Zambesi. It is narrow, from 80 to 150 yards, but 
nearly all deep, and the current uniform ; it flows through a great valley 20 
or 30 miles wide, bounded by mountains, the lower part very marshy, and 
inhabited by real Lotophagi ; the farther we went the more populous it 

* Northern end of Morumbala is in 17° 24' s., and the Shire flows on the w. side, 
not on the e., as on my map. In the rough map I made it is right. 
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became. People (Manganja) brought lots of cotton -yarn for sale, but were 
very suspicious, and kept a guard over us both night and day. They had 
never been visited before by any white person, nor, so far as we could learn, 
by any one except Arabs from Lake Nyanja. If their information can be 
depended on, this river really comes out of that lake, and we were five days 
from a point navigable up into that mass of water. A cataract prevented our 
going farther, and, as the space in front was mountainous — the people, besides, 
being so suspicious — we could not, with any degree of safety, have left the 
launch ; w T e shall let our (though we say it ourselves) decently good behaviour 
have its effect, and possibly may return ; but where have we been? I need 
not tell you the result of my attempt at calculating it, but give you the data 
as follows (.for latitude) : — 

Cataract, Mamvera, January 9, 1859. 

(Here follow sets of alts, of , from which the lat. and local time may be 
obtained.) 

Clouds during the remainder of the day ; no stars at night. 

(Here he enters other sets on the following day.) 

Clouds ; no stars visible that evening, though we watched the whole night ; 
returned southwards next morning. 

The watch was compared with standard at Tette' before starting, and sights 
will be taken at Shupanga and Senna, if clouds permit. 

The top of Morumbala is inhabited, and about 4000 feet high ; a fine climate, 
with running rills of water ; orange and lemon trees wild in the woods, also 
pine-apples ; vegetation very similar to that of Londa ; a glorious sanatorium 
it would be ; a hot fountain at the bottom, 174°, slightly sulphurous ; at 100 
yards from the eye it is batheable, if you have not been using a certain cos- 
metic to improve your complexion. 

Skin-diseases are as common among these Portuguese as red noses are among 
the beer and port drinking English, but no use has ever been made of the 
fountain. 

The latitude referred to as taken at northern end of Morumbala, was 
October 16, 1858, m. alt. of a Gruis 119° 33' 30" ; no index error ; it was 
taken on bank of river, about J mile west of the highest part at the end. The 
chain or long mountain lies nearly north and south. I could not take a lunar, 
— the mosquitoes were terrible ; we went up the Zambesi to Tette, but at the 
entrance of Lupata, at Bandari Bock, we remained a day, and, as the Zam- 
besi is reported to have been beyond all precedent low this year, we were able 

to accomplish the voyage with a vessel River Zambesi at Bandari Rock, 

drawing 2£ feet water ; we measured a 
base along the shore of 900 feet, and 
then took the angles. 

The mean of both line of soundings 
was 3 fathoms, and the current 1 knot 
an hour (guessed at). What is the 
quantity of water flowing along the 
Zambesi at its lowest, as compared with 
any other river you may remember? It 
was fordable at a great many places ; if 
the Pearl came now she would ascend 

tO Tette at once, though it is not half j f Bandari Rock, 

full yet ; we have seen it at its worst. 
After reaching Tette we made all haste 
to examine Kabrabasa, while still able 
to do so in very low water. I have 
given you some account of that, and 
now give you a few observations. 

Dotted line marks the soundings* 
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Nov. 9, 1858, entrance to Kabrabasa. 
Mend. alt. a Andromede 91° 48' 10" (= lat. 15° 47' 57' s.) - 

Antaresand D 's nearest limb 22 48 40, at 4 45 7*8 - 

Saturn and D 's furthest limb 26 35 22 „ 4 54 59*2 

Alt. of Venus for time .. 43 45 32 „ 5 8 24*5 - . I. E. 0. 

All the times have been taken with the 0. T. watch, and the comparisons 
will be sent of it and the standards. 

I enclose a tracing. Watch must have met with an accident ; it was losing 
3 m. daily when I came here. 

Zambesi now 15 feet above low-water mark. 

Beturning from this first trip to Kabrabasa we had the following at Tette : — 
Nov. 17, 1858, m. alt. Rigel 73° 14' 2 f ' at 7 h. 30 m. 2-3 s. ; m. alt. Procyon 
37° 30' 8" at 7 h. 38 m. 51'9 s. I. B. 0' 00" - each mean of 5 - Obs. 

Tette, February 16, 1859. 

The point measured at Bandari had now 6 fathoms all across, and the current 
about 2 knots. Kabrabasa had been visited again by Mr. C. Livingstone and 
Mr. Baines, and the cataracts were obliterated by a rise of about 12 feet ; we 
have no doubt but a steamer of sufficient power would go up when the river 
is in flood, so we want to see if her Majesty's Government will send us out a 
gun-boat or something else. This is the most unhealthy period of the year ; 
many are ill, but here people scarcely ever die of fever : three of our party 
have suffered, but move about again. I have escaped, thanks to our Protector, 
and so has Dr. Kirk. 

When we move, we go up " Shire " and to Manica ; we have plenty of work 
here below, but on receiving the report on Kabrabasa, and that they could 
scarcely recognise the situation of the Cataract, I felt strongly inclined to try 
and haul the boat up, but she is so thin, I fear she would collapse, and even 
after we might have succeeded, as she can carry no cargo, we would soon be 
out of supplies. 

July 31, 1859. 

The first part marked private and confidential I have enclosed (on second 
thought I send a copy) ; the second contains the details of an occultation as 
follows : — 

Residencia, July 5, 1859. 
o , u h- m. s. 

Obs. alt. An tares .. 101 25 12 at 4 12 25*68 - (mean of 5). 
Obs. alt. j) •• 105 27 22 „ 4 17 48-56- ditto. 
Index error 20" additive. 
v Leonis then appeared by inverted telescope to the right and in front of the 
moon's dark limb, and two stars appeared right in front of it, thus : — 

Masses of curdy clouds covered the sky so as to 
allow the stars to be seen only in snatches. I lost 
&.V0.3. v Leonis. No. 1, but got No. 2 within a second or two, a patch 
of cloud preventing my actually seeing the moment of 
contact. It was 4 h. 58 m. 34 s., and might be 32 s. or 
33 s. the instant of disappearance. I then took the 
following alts, of the moon's L. Limb : — 
^ 86° 18" 30' at 5 h. 1 m. 24*67 s. (mean of 3), and not quite so good 
as Antares or first set of moon, as it was cloudy. Then the instant of dis- 
appearance of No. 3, v Leonis, was 5 h. 8 m. 46 s. This is good, only the star 
was rather on the side of the moon. 

Obs. alt. ^ 81 ° 44 ' 30 "> at 5 n * n m - 34 * 48 s - (mean of 5) good, with clear 
sky. Chronometer employed was E, which we now use as a hack ; O. T. mis- 
behaves. After observations we made the following comparison (A, 2627 of 
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Dent, the standard of all ; C, which we take with ns in this trip as our 
standard, while A remains at Tette') : — 

h. m. s. h m. s. 

A 5 42 30 A 5 44 30 

Hack E 5 33 53*6 C 5 46 5*5 



8 36*4 1 35*5 



The occultation was observed in the hope of making Tette our starting 
point. We take three chronometers, B, C, and E, and leave A and D at 
Tette. 

July 31st. — Cannot give you more at present, as H.M.S. Persian is off, and 
ready for mails. 

D. Livingstone. 



My Dear Friend, Senna, May 12, 1859. 

We have just returned from the discovery of a magnificent lake, called 
Shirwa (Sheer-wah), and, if native report be true, there is only a small parti- 
tion between it and Lake Nyanja, &c, of the map-makers. We returned to 
the Shire after allowing the alarm our first appearance there had excited to 
subside, and leaving the vessel with a chief called Chibisa, Dr. Kirk and 
thirteen Makololo proceeded with me on foot to the north, through a high 
mountainous country. After a fortnight's rather zigzag work, for we had to 
go from one village to another, we found a high mountain called Zomba or 
Dzomba, on our east, and crossing the southern talus of that on the 14th 
April, we got a glimpse of the Shirwa. 

On the 18th April we stood on its shores, and a goodly sight it was to see, 
for it is surrounded by magnificent mountains, and the lake is 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Zomba is 6000 feet, and inhabited on the top. As far 
as the lake itself, Ngami (which, by the way, I never called " Great "), is a 
mere pond to it. We could, from an ascent 200 feet high, see 26° of watery 
horizon, and we could see the tops of two mountains rising like little islands 
50 miles away. There is a mountain-island in it which, too, is called Shirwa, 
and the waves dash on the shore as on the bay of the sea. No outlet is known, 
and many streams run into it ; the water is bitter, but drinkable. When a 
strong south wind blows, the water retires from the south shore, so as to enable 
the inhabitants to catch fish in weirs. From what the people tell us, we con- 
jecture it (mind it is only conjecture) to be about 25 or 30 miles where we 
were, and 50 or 60 long. 

It takes the natives four days' paddling, but two if the wind is strongly in 
their favour. Shirwa being more pronouncable than Ngami, we expect a 
higher price for it, if wanted as a title to a book by those who come after us. 
It is of a pear shape. The northern part is said to be only 5 or 6 miles 
distant from Nyniyesi, which, meaning " stars," is prettier than Nyanja, which 
means " river," or large water. 

On returning to the vessel we came down the Shirwa, instead of the Shire 
valley, and saw that the tail — for, after all, it is more like a tadpole than a 
pear — came down a good way south We then went down the Shire to 16° 30" 
and entered the Ruo, a branch of it ; ascending 7 or 8 miles, we found that 
we were not much more than 30 miles from the lake. We could not hear a 
word of Burton, or of any exploring party. If he has discovered Nyanja, then 
we have got a lake of our own, and a short cut to his. We cannot find that 
any white man ever saw this Shirwa. The Shire does not come out of it ; so 
it is not that spoken of by Mr. Candido. 

By the way there is an old lady at Tette who remembers distinctly the two 
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" black men " who came from Cassange to Tette. The3^ carried the Londa 
weapon, had woolly hair, plaited Londese fashion, and never went to Mozam- 
bique, or anywhere but Tette. They did not cross the continent at all. This 
is confirmed by not crossing either Shirwa or Nynyesi ; the former being 
directly abreast of Mozambique. 

The land generally lay high, was cold, very fertile, and well peopled by Man- 
ganja. Dr. Kirk and I slept on the ground twenty nights, and got wet by dews 
every morning from the long grass which overhangs the paths. 

The vegetation was very like — often identical with that of Londa. I never 
saw so much land under cultivation of cotton. Every one spins and wears it. 
Even chiefs may be seen sitting and spinning, or picking it. People have no 
guns, but use bows and poisoned arrows. Almost every village has a smelting- 
furnace for iron. As for as we went, the Shire was descending rapidly from 
higher lands. Some days we ascended 300 feet, and the water ran as in a mill- 
race ; water-power, without clams, sufficient to drive all the mills in Britain. 
I send a list of observations I have calculated for two places in order to fill up 
a sketch-map. 

Chibesa's village, at Island Dakanamoio, lat. 16° 2' N., long. 35° 3' e. ; 
Lake Shirwa, at Mount Pirimiti (or Mopenopeno — unpronounceable), lat. 
15° 23' n., long. 35° 35' e. At Dakanamois Island, where vessel was left, I 
got but one side of the D - clouds, though we slept on the ground for a good 
look-out. I shall give you better observations when I get my sextant-stand. 



Dr. Kirk to Dr. Livingstone. 

Sir— "Tette," February 14, 1859. 

Having had the honour to accompany you on the Expedition up the river 
Shire, I beg to hand over the following report according to your request : — 

We entered the river on the 29th December, 1858, and came to an anchorage in 
the afternoon, opposite the north-western extremity of the mountain " ^toram- 
balla," lat. 17° 24' s. So far the river is confined between banks from 4 to 6 feet 
high, covered with long grass ; it has a 2-fathom channel, free of sand-banks, and 
a current of 2| knots. 

At the junction of the "Shire "and " Zambesi," a little above "Shamoara" 
Hill, the contrast between the waters of the two rivers is very marked, that of the 
" Shire" being comparatively clear, and bringing down an immense amount of 
" Pitstia " and other aquatic plants, while the Zambesi, now in flood, is muddy, 
but free of those plants. 

The river Shire flows at first nearly parallel with the Zambesi, until, on passing 
the southern end of " Moramballa," it takes a course to north by the foot of the 
western slope* 

On the 30th December, 1858, we ascended " Moramballa" by a rocky ravine 
in the north-west angle. The slope for the first 3000 feet was very steep ; from 
most points the summit is inaccessible. We then reached a plateau covered with 
hills, the intervening valleys being from 300 to 600 feet in depth. Having crossed 
several of these, we reached a village (altitude 3594 feet), where we remained 
until the following morning, 

This elevated region is extensively cultivated; the people are hospitable and 
unsuspicious, alike independent of Portuguese and of the people of Mariano, with 
whom the latter have been at war. 

The vegetation differs from that of the plains ; the damp valleys abound in ferns ; 
the orders "Balsaminese " and " Proteacese," neither of which has been observed 
on the plains, are both represented. 

The whole district is well watered by small streams arising in springs often 
slightly chalybeate. 

The highest peak ascended was found by the barometer to be 3814 feet; we 
could see another not far off, at least 300 feet more: we may thus assume the 
general summit level of " Moramballa " as nearly 4000 feet above the " Shire." 
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Nowhere on the Zambesi have I seen so much cultivation. Maize, yams, sweet 
potatoes, peas of various sorts, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, and ginger, are grown 
in the gardens ; lemons are abundant in the forest. 

From different peaks we had a general view of the surrounding country. On 
the west the river " Shire " is at the foot, a wide plain extending beyond as far as 
the hiliy district north of " Senna," 

To the north a series of jagged peaks seem to continue " Moramballa ;" the most 
remarkable of these is named " Makaranga." 

The valley of the Shire lies between these two ranges of hills; the river crosses 
it diagonally, taking a very serpentine course. 

On our return we passed a sulphurous spring near the foot ; found the temperature 
at the source 1 74° Fah. 

We started on the 1st January, 1859, and by the 4th had completely crossed the 
valley and reached the northern angle of the western mountains. The banks are 
not above 4 feet high, the plain is formed into islands by branches of the river, 
and here are also lagoons in which the people find the water lily-root, which they 
roast and eat. 

Although this valley be well peopled, the amount under cultivation is small. 
With any encouragement the whole might yield rice, cotton, or sugar-cane ; by 
the banks we observe tobacco, Indian hemp, ochre, and pumpkins, seemingly 
uncared for. 

The Shire valley and adjacent country is inhabited by the " Manganja " tribe, 
governed by local chiefs ; they are quite independent, having never been subdued 
by the Portuguese, and are considered so warlike that no trader ventures among 
them. The men go armed with poisoned arrows, the women wear an ornament 
consisting of an ivory ring one inch and a half in diameter, and one in depth, either 
tubular or cut in the form of a cup ; this is inserted in a slit through the upper 
lip. Their language is a modification of that of " Senna" and " Tette," but is 
unintelligible to natives of these towns. 

The valley bends to north-west, having to the south-west the northern boundary 
of the hill district, and an extensive mountain-mass to the north-east in the 
distance. The ranges composing this mass have a north-west direction ; one of 
the most easterly of these ends to the south in a large lofty mountain, named 
"Manguru" by the natives. It is the most prominent object in the horizon; 
some of the other hills are bold and rugged. 

The part of the valley here seems marshy and uninhabitable, but the river 
abounds in hippopotami, and the plains are covered with herds of elephants, with 
very fine tusks. 

While in the midst of this desolate tract, our supply of wood was ended, and we 
should not have been able to proceed further had the happy idea of burning the 
bones of elephants not occurred to Dr. Livingstone, by means of which we pushed 
on to a well-wooded district at the foot of the hills. Both valley and hill-slopes 
were cultivated ; the banks were higher than in the lower parts. 

On the 9th January our onward progress was stopped by a cataract, called 
"Mamvera," having a fall of 12 feet in 150 yards, among large rocks. This is 
situated where the Shire comes out from the hills. The natives spoke of the river, 
while crossing the mountain-ranges, being a series of such cataracts, with one large 
fall. Beyond the hills it is again free from obstructions, and navigated by Arab 
traders in canoes, up to the lake " Nyacja." The overland journey was spoken 
of as five days. 

Being the first Europeans in this region, we were looked on with suspicion, and 
closely watched night and day ; yet our wooding-party on shore was never 
molested. 

While this feeling of suspicion continued it would have been imprudent to under- 
take an overland journey. We remained three days in hopes of a clear sky for 
observations, which also gave us an opportunity of showing the people that we 
had no hostile intentions ; and we may hope to find the path open to future 
exploration. 

While we remained the people came off in canoes for trade. We purchased 
abundance of provisions at a cheap rate. They brought cotton of two qualities, 
both fine ; it grows here with little care, and, even when the plant is burned down, 
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springs up again the year following. Sugar-cane grows well, and probably the 
natives extract sugar from it as is done by the people to the west. 

We started on our return January 12th, entering the Zambesi on the morning of 
the 14th. 

We have thus shown a navigable river to exist upwards of 100 miles in 
length — a people engaged extensively in agriculture, with a soil capable of grow- 
ing not only cereals but also cotton and sugar cane of excellent quality, and in 
almost unlimited quantity. 

This rich valley may be divided in three portions : the first, near the Zambesi, 
about 20 miles in length, cultivable ; the second only 15 miles, marshy, but 
abounding in game ; the third 25 miles r this is probably both the richest and 
healthiest of the three. The general width may be estimated as 20 miles. 

The situation of " Moramballa," at the junction with the Zambezi, would be of 
the greatest importance to Europeans as a healthy station midway between the 
growing district and the sea. 

While in the river none of our party complained of the least sickness, although 
we were much exposed, and this is the unhealthy season. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Kirk, m.x>., Zambesi Expedition. 

To Dr. Livingstone, H. B. M.'s Consul, and 
Commander of the Expedition. 



Mr. Charhs Livingstone to Dr. Livingstone, 

Sir— Tette, Feb. 16, 1859. 

The river having risen 13£ feet on the 18th January, I took the boat 
and eight Makololo, and, accompanied by Mr. Baines, started to view Kabra- 
basa and the cataract Morumba, when the river was full. By keeping close to 
the shore the men were able to paddle from 2 to 3 miles an hoar. The rains 
have wonderfully changed the appearance of the country. Now all is fresh 
and green ; the bare fields are covered with crops of native corn and maize. 
When we came to the entrance of Kabrabasa the river had fallen from 2 to 3 
feet. The current being stronger than the men could paddle against, in some 
parts from 3| to 5 knots, we were obliged to drag the boat up, and did so till 
we came to the hot spring 3 miles above Sinangive, where the steamer lay. 
Leaving the boat here with two Makololo we proceeded up the right bank. The 
first rapid had entirely disappeared ; smooth water over it, and also on the 
west of the rocky island, only about a foot of which was visible. The three- 
channelled rapid had also vanished. 

Not unfrequently we passed deserted hamlets, the Banyai having driven off 
the inhabitants soon after corn-planting ; cotton was growing in the gardens, 
in some instances in large quantities. About 6 miles below Mount Stephanie 
the path led through a rich valley, in which was growing abundance of native 
corn. Here we found some inhabitants. A lad offered to show us a short 
path to Morumbua for a fathom of cloth. Accepting his guidance, we were 
led up a steep and lofty hill, the summit of which was inhabited. A heavy 
shower made us glad to accept an invitation to take refuge in one of the huts. 
Our host delivered a long oration to our guide, seemingly in blank verse. At 
the end of every line the lad gave one of the oddest grunts that ever proceeded 
from human lungs or stomach. After this the guide refused to go any farther. 
A mile beyond we obtained quarters in a hut belonging to the chief of these 
poor people. The chief Dasi and two of his men visited us, and sat an hour, 
but politely withdrew when they saw that our supper was nearly ready. Next 
morning Dasi gave us a guide, who led us about 2 miles, and then, to the 
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great indignation of the Makololo, left us, instead of leading us to the cataract 
of Morumbua. The path he pointed out brought us to the river opposite 
Mount Stephanie, 6 miles below Morumbua. I suspect that fear of the Banyai 
prevented them from showing us the short path. An attack of fever prevented 
me from going on next day. The following day we went forward about 2 
miles over the rocks. The river had fallen greatly, so that the appearance of 
Morumbua could not differ much from what it was when you first saw it. 
Mr. Baines, with one Makololo, proceeded on and obtained a sketch. While 
waiting his return, three fishermen, whose friendship was secured by a present 
of a little food, informed us that the rapid opposite disappeared and all was 
smooth when the river was full. This was evidently the truth, as we had 
seen it two days before when the river was 2 or 3 feet higher, and it was then 
comparatively nothing. They likewise informed us that there was no cataract 
at Morumbua when the river was full, and the current was not strong. Mr. 
Baines saw about 2 miles of the river beyond Morumbua, and the channel was 
much wider. Returning we reached the boat in safety, and arrived at Tette 
in the afternoon of the following day, after an absence of sixteen days. 

I have the honour to be, yours, &c, 

Charles Livingstone. 
To Dr. Livingstone, fyc, $c. 



Mr* T, Baines to Dr. Livingstone. 
Sir— Tette, Feb. 20, 1859. 

Having had the honour to accompany Mr. C. Livingstone on a trip to 
Kabrabasa, I furnish, according to your desire, a report of the information I have 
obtained. 

The river having risen above 13 feet upon the gauge, we left Tette on Tuesday, 
January 18th, about 10 a.m., the current being 3 knots ; but in the hollows along 
shore we found often an eddy of more than a mile per hour running up. We had 
to cross occasionally for the benefit of this, and were generally from five to seven 
minutes in doing so. A rifle ball, fired at 300 yards' elevation, fell considerably 
short, so that I suppose the river to be between a quarter and half a mile wide. 

Friday, 2\st. — At 4 p.m. we passed the Copper Mountain, or " Pandamakaa," and 
entered the Narrows of Kabrabasa on the eastern side, which seems to be the best 
for small boats ; the eddies helped us on nearly half a mile, when we were stopped 
by a projecting rock, and had to pass a line to haul the boat round it ; this we 
repeated as often as necessary, and stopped at night on a sandbank, under the lee 
of some rocks, past which the current was running violently. I could not ascer- 
tain its rate, as the log was whirled into the eddies, but should think it nearer 
6 than 5 knots. 

The south-western side, for the first mile, is formed by a mountain steep down, 
on the solid rocks of which the water can make no impression, and the current, 
being forced by the bend above to the eastern side, overflows the edge of the deep 
ravine forming the low-water channel, and makes all sorts of bays and eddies on 
the low land at the foot of the hills beyond it. 

Into these eddies, however, I should think it unsafe for any vessel larger than 
a boat to enter, as she must keep speed on her to prevent her head being whirled 
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down the stream, while her stern is still held by the up-current ; and it is in the 
small space of still water between these two that she would be in danger of 
running on concealed rocks, which, in the stronger current, would cause a ripple, 
and warn the navigator of his danger. 

The rocks that had towered above our steamer on her last trip were now 
covered, but their place was marked by the current rushing over them into the 
vacuum its rapidity had caused under their lee, and in some cases by a return 
breaker 3 or 4 feet high, surging into the hollow ; and this, I think, would indicate 
any rock not more than that depth below the surface. I noted about four of these 
dangers in the first mile. 

Saturday. — Proceeded as before, paddling up in the eddies and hauling through 
the rapids ; they do not extend far from the shore, but are caused by projecting 
rocks over which the water falls at different angles and with various force, and 
are extensive enough to force a boat into the current, which she could not stem. 

We passed within the rock, near which the steamer lay, to buy provisions, and 
entered the little river " Lezinga " for the same purpose ; we had two accidents 
with the rudder, but I managed to put it into working order again. In the after- 
noon passed an immense boulder 25 feet high. I of course could see nothing till 
the word was given to haul round, when I saw " Charumba " on the top passing 
the line over, and Mr. Livingstone and a Makololo in an isolated position, that 
made me at first wonder how they had got there. 

Sunday, 23rd.— Passed several rapids as before, and came to one worse than we 
had yet encountered. I suppose the fall to have been about 3 feet, or 9 inches 
higher than the boat's bow ; the men could not haul her up, nor at one time keep 
her from going on the rocks over which the stream was pouring. *' Cavare " stood 
in the bows, straining himself to pole her off, and "Mantanyana " did the same in 
the stern, but it was not till the third attempt that I could succeed in entering the 
boat fairly into the rapid. 

Between 9 and 10 we came to the bend, where the river, coming more from the 
west, overflows its barriers, and forces a considerable body of water to the foot of 
the eastern hills. The rocks to which Walker brought up the whale-boat for the 
party on our last trip now formed the western face of a large island in the angle, 
and between them and the eastern shore was another large insulated block dividing 
the channel into two. We walked round the island, and found that the water 
forced against its western side was turned abruptly to the south, and rushed 
downward in a line of dancing sharp-edged waves, or rather up-heavings of the 
water, 4 feet or more in height, rising and falling in most indescribable confusion ; 
round the edges of these were large whirls, in one of which a tree seemed to be 
carried backward about 15 yards, and between it and the tail of the island was a 
return eddy that would most probably have carried the boat into the whirls, where 
no one could have retained command of her. We then took the boat to the eastern 
channel, which we found running over a flat of large stones, between which a man 
sank thigh-deep, but their points would very likely have stove the boat, though 
with great care she might possibly have been taken through. 

We then crossed the river below the island, where we found the eddy so strong 
that I was forced to steer back to the shore. While the Makololo paddled with 
their full power the water appeared sometimes to be calm, and at others to rush 
up from the bottom, overspreading aconsiderable extent. We had to pass below 
one large rock, and above a ripple caused by a submerged one ; toward this the 
current drifted us rapidly, and, knowing the uselessness of fighting such a current, 
I wasted no time in keeping the boat's head up the stream, but put her straight 
across ; the men also, seeing the necessity for exertion, did their best, and said 
afterwards that no canoe could have passed such a place. We landed on an island 
of rock and sand, and Mr. Livingstone decided to haul the boat into a creek and 
prosecute the rest of the journey by land. I went forward to the hot spring 
where I had taken the boat on the previous journey, but found it covered by the 
river-water. 

Monday. — The rising of the water into creeks forced us to travel inland. We 
saw two zebras, and soon after a hippopotamus, feeding on an island about 300 
yards distant, and halted at night half a mile below the Shibadda, or Two-Channel 
Fall. I made a sketch, but the want of light rendered it not very perfect. 

Tuesday, 2bth. — I went to the bank overlooking Shibadda, and found that the 
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rise of the water had smoothed over every obstacle. The top of the island looked 
only like a small rock not more than 8 feet high, and there seemed no impediment 
to a steamer of sufficient power ; for further testimony I called " Mantanyana," 
and made him point out every spot he remembered in connection with our camping 
near it. We passed the next, or three-channel rapid, which seemed to be also 
smoothed over, but, as we travelled farther from the shore, I could not identify the 
island ; the rocks on each side forming so many new ones. I called " Mantanyana " 
as before, and perfectly satisfied myself as to the locality. 

A very good path led us past the mouth of the " Luia," which was proportion- 
ately swelled. I had hitherto been foiled by eddies in attempting to take the rate 
of the current, but here I found it 3| knots, very nearly. We camped at night 
near a small stream, and towards morning were visited by a drenching shower. 

Wednesday 26th. — Passed many fine baobabs, not disfigured by being barked for 
cordage, and several young ones, the abseuce of which I had hitherto thought 
remarkable. We were guided by a native up the hills some distance from the 
river, and slept in a hut at night. 

Thursday. — A native showed us a path which came out opposite Mount Stephanie. 
Mr. Livingstone had gone ahead of the party, and, the ground being nearly all 
rock and bush, it was next to impossible to track footsteps. I went on to some 
native huts, and one of the men went with Mantanyana, in various directions, 
without success. I then thought that the best course would be to go onward to 
the waterfall, whither we were bound, but in a short time I was called back, and 
told that our companion was at the village we had just left ; two men went up and 
returned with Mr. Livingstone, and, as he was too ill to travel farther, I imme- 
diately sent a man after "Mantanyana" and " Mbea," who were searching the 
lower road, but he returned without finding them. I fired guns, and sent another 
next morning, who returned with them about 10 o'clock. 

I made a sketch of the south face of Mount Stephanie, and though part of it 
may very likely be of the beautifully coloured red and yellow rock (of which I 
saw a block lower down), I think a great deal of the colour is caused by lichen, 
especially as on the south side it seems to run down in streaks, following the most 
prob'able course of water. I would, however, offer my opinion with great diffidence 
on this point, and leave it to be decided by future observation. 

Saturday, 29th. — We passed the north-west end of Mount Stephanie, where we 
saw a rapid quite impassable at that time, but it appeared as if the water had 
fallen 10 or 15 feet, so that it might have been smoothed like the others. Mr. 
Livingstone turned back with the party, but I obtained leave to go on to 
" Morumba" Falls, which had been seen previously by Dr. D. Livingstone and 
Dr. Kirk, on condition of being at the camping-place on the evening of the next 
day, or at the boat within six days from the time of our separation. 

Finding that the man who carried my bedding was not able to keep up with me, 
I left him under a rock, giving him free rations and a blanket, and a strict charge 
not to stir till I came back to him. I travelled about 3 miles more over the loose 
boulders when I was stopped by cliffs sloping at an angle of 45° or more down to 
the water. I had to climb to a. considerable height before I could pass these, but 
at length was rewarded by a sight of the place in which the great fall was (and 
which I recognised from Dr. Kirk's outline-sketch), and of a beautiful reach of 
quiet river stretching a couple of miles farther to the westward, between hills, 
with rocks coloured like Mount Stephanie. The fall was hidden by a rock, but I 
shifted my position till I was enabled to see it. It did not look so formidable as in 
Dr. Kirk's sketch, but this might be owing to the height from which I viewed. I 
would have tried to get nearer but for the limited time allowed me. I sketched 
it and began to return, but, finding myself in difficulty in the dark, picked out the 
best place I could to sleep on. 

Sunday, 30th. — After a hard climb I made my way over the side of the hill and 
down to the river. I found by footsteps that " Macomocomo " had followed me 
some distance and returned, but I found him all right at the rock, and, after eating 
some cakes, we returned to the camping-place after sunset, where we found a note 
stating that the party had left after 7 a.m., and were to be guided along the river 
by a native. 

Monday, Jan. 31st. — We found the path by the river-side, and reached the hut 
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we had built by the rivulet where the rain caught us. We ate our last cake 
and a piece of elephant's hide a native had given us, and found by a note that the 
party had slept there the night before. I reached the boat, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, February 2nd, about five hours after the party, but could not eat the 
refreshment that was provided for me ; and, after a rainy night, we embarked and 
found the Ma Robert lying off* Tette, about 1 or 2 p.m. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

T. Baines, Artist to the Zambesi Expedition.* 

Dr. D. Livingstone, If. B. M's Consul, Commanding 
Zambesi Expedition. 



Extracts from Dr. Livingstone's Despatch, dated Sept 6, 1860. 

The return of the Makololo from Tette to their own country by a 
march on foot of more than 600 miles was accomplished during the 
three months between May 16 and August 16 last. We have 
thereby kept faith with that people and their chief, Sekeletu, and in 
addition have examined most of the river above the rapids of Kabra- 
basa at low w T ater — entered into amicable relations with the people 
on its banks, without submitting to the exorbitant and degrading 
payments for leave to pass to which the Portuguese are subjected 
at every village — ascertained that the coal-field extends not only to 
Zumbo, as I formerly pointed out, but nearly to the Victoria Falls — 
found cotton cultivated largely, which, according to Mr. C. Living- 
stone, resembles closely a superior South American species, and 
decidedly of a better kind than that of the foreign seed which we 
had for distribution, and after breathing for a short time the clear 
cold air of the highlands, where we actually saw the hoar-frost and 
a little ice, descended into the great central valley and delivered 
the letter of Her Majesty's Government to Sekeletu, the chief of 

this country In noticing the points of most interest in 

this land journey, the very deterious effects of contact with slavery 
must not be omitted. The Makololo had lived for years among 
slaves, and many had formed connections with slave-women, and 
had children by them. As the party consisted almost entirely of 
people conquered by the Makololo, it was to be expected that some 
would prefer remaining at Tette to returning to their own country, 
where, though not slaves, they are looked upon as an inferior class. 
In their mode of separating from us it was evident they had imbibed 
largely of the slave spirit. In the interior I have rarely had to 
regret having trusted to the honour of the natives ; but here, though 
it was publicly proclaimed three times that any one wishing to 
remain was at perfect liberty to do so, and it was hoped that no one 
would carry our goods a few days' distance, and by returning entail 

* For later information respecting Dr. Livingstone's Expedition, see i Proceed- 
ings ' r.g.s., Vol. V., No. IV., p. 208, &c— Ed. 
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upon us loss and difficulty, all professed the greatest readiness to 
return to Sekeletu ; but every night one or two ran away as if they 
had been slaves. They would not make their intentions known, 
and it was very annoying to have to appear as if using compulsion, 
when perfectly willing that each should follow his own choice. 
About twenty, or one fourth of the party, left us either by running 
away or shamming sickness. This is nearly the same proportion 
as occurs in the experience of Portuguese traders and their 
slaves 

We travelled along the north bank of the Zambesi, crossing in our 
course the mountain-mass in which Kabra-basa rapids are situated. 
The cataract of Morumbua therein is the only serious difficulty in 
the navigation, and it could be passed by a powerful steamer in the 
period of full flood. At Chicova a dyke of basalt stretches at an 
acute angle, exactly like an artificial dam ; but there are two open- 
ings in it of from 25 to 30 yards wide, and deep enough to allow 
the whole body of water to pass in the dry season. The rapids of 
Kansalo and Kariba, about 30 miles above the confluence of the 
Kafue, are of the same nature as that of Chicora, and canoes are 
said to pass with ease ; but we mean to purchase canoes at Sina- 
manes, and return by dropping down the stream, so that nothing 
escape our notice. The part of the Zambesi which in 1855 I did 
not see except in the distance, and extending from the confluence 
of the Kafue to the Victoria Falls, flows gently in a well-cultivated 
and densely-peopled plain. The ranges of mountains are not so 
near the river as they seemed from the highlands on the west. 
It is much narrower than below the Kafue — 300 or 400 yards 
only — but deep enough even at low water for a small steamer to ply 
constantly. 

If we divide the Zambesi into three reaches, namely, from the 
sea to Kabra-basa — from Kabra-basa to Kansolo — and thence to 
Victoria Falls — we find that each reach is abundantly supplied with 
coal. Your Lordship's attention has already been directed to the 
coal-field at Tette. In addition to a former discovery of coal on 
the south bank above Chicova, we now discovered the mineral in 
two rivulets on the north bank. Blocks of it, a foot or more square, 
lay in a stream, called Sinjere, and, curiously enough, the natives 
did not know that it would burn. The same coal-field extends, with 
occasional faults from the bursting through of igneous rocks, nearly 
to the Victoria Falls, and the quality is better even than that of 
Tette. It resembles closely English domestic coal, for it froths like 
toasting-cheese in an open fire. This vast coal-field will possibly 
modify the calculations of philosophers as to the amount of mineral 
in the world, and it may constitute an important element in the 
future greatnesss of the Cape colony. 

The people inhabiting the valley of the Zambesi above the con- 
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fluence of the Kafue are chiefly Baleuje and Bawe ; but they are 
much mixed with other tribes. They all cultivate the soil and 
raise large quantities of grain. A considerable amount of remark- 
ably fine cotton is also planted, yet a large number of the men go 
stark naked. They are not inferior in any respect to the natives 
who clothe themselves — the women are all decently covered ; but 
these Baenda-pezi, or go-nakeds as they are called, are absolutely 
devoid of shame. Their tobacco-pipes are elaborately ornamented 
with iron and copper, and they are sufficiently conceited in the 
fashion of their hair and the colour of the beads around their necks ; 
but though they deny the existence of any law on the subject except 
custom, neither laughing nor joking could arouse the sense of 
decency. What was of more importance, they were very hospitable, 
and accompanied us for days together, carrying the burdens of our 
men for very small payments. 

On reaching lat. 17° 18' s., we turned westward towards a moun- 
tain, called Qa-ba-chen ; ascended about 2000 feet above the 
valley of the Zambesi, or 3300 feet above the level of the sea, with 
the intention of crossing the highlands of the Batoka country there, 
and shaping a pretty straight course to Lesheke. The clear cold 
air revived our spirits, and though we had hoar-frost in the valleys 
and a little ice in shallow water, it is probable the ground never 
freezes so as to destroy the roots of tropical plants. It is to a part 
of this elevated region that the Makololo wish to remove, and here 
Europeans would probably enjoy immunity from the fever. When 
we came to a point about 20 miles north of the Victoria Falls, we 
could see the columns of " smoke " distinctly with the naked eye, 
and I could not resist the pleasure of showing the wonderful scene 
to my companions, though by going down to it we added some 
40 miles to our tramp. The river was now very low, and there was 
no danger in passing down to the island in the middle of the river 
and on the lip of the fissure in which it falls. After a second visit, 
I think the scene the most remarkable in the world, and none but 
an artist in oil-colours could convey a true idea of it. The water 
being very low, we could see that this part of the crack into which 
the Zambesi rolls is of the shape of the letter L. There is another 
fall below this, called Moamba, which we hope to examine as we 
return. 

We found Sekeletu labouring under a skin-disease, which was 
believed by his people to be leprosy — the effect of witchcraft, and 
several of his principal men had suffered death for the crime. Dr. 
Kirk and I undertook the cure, and he is now nearly well. Com- 
pelled to live among the swamps of Linyanti from fear of their 
great enemy Mosilikatse, the true Makololo are perishing. The 
black tribes whom they have subjected to their rule preponderate 
greatly, and unless they can remove soon to the healthy highlands 
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in the north-east, the nation will break up. The Rev. E. Moffat 
having long been a friend to Mosilikatze, it is universally believed 
that -the presence of any member of his family would secure the 
Makololo from war. Had his daughter, Mrs. Livingstone, come, 
they would at once have removed to a country where cotton and 
sugar grow luxuriantly. She travelled overland 1000 miles from 
the Cape in order to join me here ; but hearing that it was impos- 
sible for us to ascend in the small and weak vessel at our command, 
she returned at great expense to Cape Town. It is this failure that 
induces Sekeletu in his letter to ask the Chief of the English to send 
some of her people to live with him. On hinting that feud might 
arise between his people and English settlers, he replied, "these 
would be domestic matters only." The country referred to is the 
most healthy and finest in this region, but nearly uninhabited on 
account of being open and defenceless. In taking down Sekeletu's 
answer to the letter of Her Majesty's Government, I carefully 
abstained from making any suggestion, and allowed him just to say 
what was uppermost in his mind at the time. The letter was read 
at a public meeting of the people, and the answer may be con- 
sidered as an expression of the wishes of all the intelligent men of 
the tribe. The translation is as literal as the idiom will allow. 

The Makololo eagerly availed themselves of the opening for 
commerce made to the West Coast in 1855 ; but an Arab from 
Zanzibar, to whose guidance the first trading-party was entrusted, 
has probably played false, for not one of ninety-five persons com- 
posing it has ever returned. Notwithstanding this, other trading- 
parties have been sent since, and we found one detachment of Mako- 
lolo just returned from Benquella with goods bought with ivory. I 
have not discovered that the law promulgated by Sekeletu against 
selling children and others to half-caste slave-traders, has ever 
been publicly broken ; but among such a mixed population as the 
Makololo subject-tribes, some of whom live between 200 and 300 
miles from the capital, I suspect that secret transactions may have 
taken place in violation thereof. The real Makololo are intelligent 
and enterprising : they would soon learn to cultivate and collect 
the raw materials of commerce, were we once able to set them an 
example. The party which now returns with us to Tette, consisting 
of sixteen persons, are instructed by their chief to lead us, in the 
event of our being able to bring up our luggage, at once to the 
healthy highlands. Sickness alone prevented Sekeletu from accom- 
panying us part of the way to select a healthy locality for the whole 
tribe. He is afraid that, should he venture abroad before his com- 
plete cure is effected, the wizards who inflicted the disease might 
destroy the good effects of our remedies. 
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Extract from Dr. Livingstone's Despatch, No. 10, dated Tette, 
Nov. 24, 1860. 

The elephant-hunters, whom we expected should take Despatch 
No. 9 overland to the Cape, had left Victoria Falls before our 
return from Seskeke. It will, therefore, accompany this down the 
Zambesi. 

The river having been about two feet lower than we ever saw it, 
we were able to see one-half of the crack which forms the falls of 
Victoria distinctly to the bottom. The depth down which the 
river leaps without a break is not 100 feet, as was formerly con- 
jectured, but 310 feet, or, if I remember rightly, about double the 
depth of Niagara ; and the breadth, instead of 1000 yards, as was 
formerly stated, is between one statute and one geographical mile. 
We say 1860 yards by way of assisting the memory, though it is 
a little more. The lips of the crack at Garden Island, in the 
middle of the falls, are probably more than 80 feet apart, though 
the sextant gave that result, for no one could throw a stone 
across. 

The existence of the most remarkable waterfall in the world, 
in a country which was conjectured by the speculative geographers 
to be interminable sandy plains, into which rivers ran and were 
lost, induces me to ask your Lordship to glance at the sketch given 
in my book. This gives a pretty fair idea of the scene in flood- 
time, as seen from a point above the falls north-westward ; but when 
we come to the other, or south-eastern, side of the columns of 
vapour, from which the native name, " smoke-sounding," is derived, 
we find the sight still more strange. The crack is prolonged in a 
wonderful zigzag manner. The promontories formed by the zig- 
zag fissure are of the same level as the bed of the river above the 
falls. Their tops are flat, and so narrow that a few paces enables 
one to see the whole river on each side of him, 800 or 400 feet 
below, jammed in a space of 20 or 30 yards. Like the ledge over 
which the river rolls at the falls, the sides of the promontories are 
nearly quite perpendicular, showing that the formation of the crack 
is of a comparatively modern geological date. The river runs in 
the crack some 30 or 40 miles. On our way down we visited it 
twice in this space, and saw the Fall Momba, or Moumba : but it 
is nothing after those of Victoria. The total descent made by the 
Zambesi between the Great Falls and Sinamane's, where it is 
smooth again, as found by the boiling-point of water, is (1600) 
1600 feet. 

Sekeletu sent a party of his people to build a stockade on an 
island on the lip of the falls, where the fruit-trees planted in 1 855 
had all been devoured by Hippopotami. It is hoped that this will 
protect those planted now, while the condensed vapour from the 
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columns wafted over the island will save them from perishing by 
drought. Another party convoyed us down to Sinamane's, and 
had it not been for the honour intended to be done to us by the 
chief, we should have been better without them. The subject- 
tribes of the Makololo are so accustomed to plundering in their 
expeditions, that we had to keep a sharp look-out to prevent them 
stealing while in our company, and we had to warn the people of 
every village that we had a lot of thieves with us. 

Had we not resolved to endeavour to be at the sea-coast by the 
end of November, we might have visited Mosilikatze, and made 
further arrangements about our overland post. The hot season 
had set in besides, and our sensations had made it questionable 
if Europeans could do much more than we had done. The tem- 
perature of the soil in the sun rose to 137° Fah., and a thermo- 
meter held in the shade of the body in marching showed 102° — 
104°. The blood even became a degree and a half hotter than 
that of the natives, or 99° 5'. We were, therefore, very glad to 
get into the canoes which we purchased from various headmen on 
the river. These vessels are so small that a little wind is dan- 
gerous, and so is the ripple of a rapid. On one occasion they were 
suddenly filled, but the men behaved admirably, by leaping out 
and swimming alongside till we came into smooth water. At 
another part the men of the first canoe, having passed a dangerous 
eddy safely, looked back to the second and third -drifting into it, 
exclaiming, " Look where those people are going," and were them- 
selves swept against a rock and upset. By this accident we unfor- 
tunately lost the chronometer 1960, an aneroid barometer, a rifle 
and revolver, and some private property : the water some fifteen 
fathoms deep, and a rapid current, rendered it quite impossible to 
recover anything. 

In our voyage down we gleaned the following points respecting 
the river itself. From the point where we embarked (Sinamane's) 
to Kansulo, the river is more navigable than between Tette and 
Senna, though it is only 300 or 400 yards broad, or like the 
Thames at London Bridge. It is deep, and flows gently. A 
little below Kansulo, at Karibu, there is a basaltic dyke stretched 
across the stream like an artificial dam ; but it has a wide opening 
in it, dangerous only for canoes. The river is then narrow and 
deep, and flowing for several miles through a range of mountains. 
Still further down, at Mburuma's, there is a rapid of about 100 
yards in length, where the current is nearly six knots an hour. 
This is the most rapid part of the Zambesi, except in actual 
cataracts. 

Chicova, of which geographers have sometimes spoken as a king- 
dom and sometimes as a cataract, has no population on land, and 
a basaltic dyke we noticed on our way up was passed through 
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during our descent without being observed, but we marked a fine 
seam of coal in the bank instead. Below this several rapids had 
been developed by a fall in the water of 15 feet. They were quite 
smooth when we were marching upwards. The only great diffi- 
culty is Morumbria in Kabra-basa, and it is all but certain that, 
at full flood, when the river in that part rises 80 feet, the cataract 
will be smoothed over. 

The numbers of animals that come to drink at the river during 
the dry season are prodigious. Nowhere else are such vast herds 
of elephants, buffaloes, and hippopotami, to be seen as in the parts 
between Victoria Falls and the Kafue. It was sometimes necessary 
to fire at hippopotami to get a passage for the canoes. We 
observed one pure white, as if an Albino, and several piebald ones. 
The people were all friendly, and were anxious to know if we had 
persuaded Sekeletu to restrain his people from making forays in 
their direction. As we pointed out to him the good policy of 
employing the inhabitants of the left bank to watch any movement 
of his enemy Mosilikatze across the river, and he was quite alive 
to the importance of doing so, it is probable that marauding in 
this quarter will not be allowed. 



Extract of a Despatch from Dr. Livingstone, 
No. 1, Feb. 9, 1861. 

In order that your Lordship may see that there are solid grounds 
for confidence, Dr. Kirk's general Report on all the useful botanical 
productions of all the parts visited by the Expedition is now laid 
before you, and I crave particular attention to the decided supe- 
riority of the uncultivated African to the common cultivated 
varieties of American cotton. The very best American known as 
" sea-plant " cotton, grew at Tette, under very unfavourable 
circumstances, and yielded wool 1J inches in the staple. It con- 
tinues to flourish, though uncared for, as if no time were required 
to acclimatize it. This is the only kind that might be introduced 
as an improvement Most of the others are inferior to those 
growing already in the country. One variety, referred to as found 
at Sesheke in the middle of the country, showed a woody stem of 
8 inches diameter, and the branches covered a space of 12 feet 
square. It was, in fact, like one of our common-sized apple-trees, 
and had yielded a crop of excellent cotton, though the crop of 
native corn had entirely failed by a drought. It is to be remem- 
bered also that the vast region to which your Lordship has been 
pleased to direct our attention is even better adapted for cotton 
than the lands on the Zambesi claimed by the Portuguese. 



